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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


institated | pan. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
der the immediate aaeeeee of 
= * Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 

His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 

resident—The Earl of DUDLEY 
Principal—Professor W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 


WESTMORLAND SCHOLARSHIP. 
A Scholarship for Vocalists, called the WxstMoRLAND ScHOLAR- 
sxip (in memory of the Earl of Westmorland, the founder of the 
Royal Academy of Music), has been established by subscription, 
and will be contended for Annually in December. 








It is open for Public Competition to Female Candidates People. 


between the ages of ms and twenty-four years, and is not 

confined to Pupils of the Academy. 

The amount of the Scholarship i is £10, which will be appro- 
priated towards the cost of a year’s instruction in the Academy. 

The Examination will take plaee in the Academy on Monday, 
the 19th of December next, at 10 o'clock. 

The Certificate of Birth must be forwarded oe to the 
Candidate being allowed to compete for the Scholarship. 

No applications cam be received after December the 17th, 


POTTER EXHIBITION. 
The Examination forthe Porrgr Exnisition for Female Students 
of the Royal Aeademy of Music of two or more years’ standing, 
will also take place on Monday, the 19th of December, at 12 


o'clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royrat Acapzsmy or Music, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 








OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter. Under 
the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
President—The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor W. STERNDALE BENNETT, 


PRIZE VIOLIN. 
One of the Valuable Cremona Violins, bequeathed to this 
Institution, by the late Charles Kelsall, . Will be given 
as a Prize (should — nog be exhib ted), to the best 
Violin Student, who shall have been a ee of the Royal 
Academy of Music, during the three Terms immediately pre- 
ceding Christmas, 1 1871, 
By order. 


JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royrat Acapemy or Mvsic, 
4, Tenterden- , Hanover-square, 








OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal No peat 1880. 
Under the immediate Tetrenags ot 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 

His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 

President—The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 


The next PUBLIC REHEARSAL, open to Subscribers, 

Members, and will take place at the Institution, on 

TUESDAY Morning next, the 13th inst., commencing at Two 

Oclock. When will be performed (for the first time in this 
country), parts 1 and 2 of the ‘‘CHRISTMAS ORATORIO” 

(Weihnacht’s Oratorium), of John wy Bach. 

JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





By order, 
Rorat ACADEMY’ or Music, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 





ENEDICT’S 
Hall, on TUESDAY EVENING, Dec. 13th, at 8 o'clock. 
—. Titiens, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Raynham, 
Herr Stockhausen, and Mr. Barnby’s Choir. Conductor, Mr. 
Benedict. ‘* It is long, very long since such an oratorio has 
been written "—Times. “Mr. Benedict has achieved a great 
thing; in other words he has written the finest oratorio since 
‘ Blijah.’”"—Daily Telegra: h. “*St. Peter’ will be acknow- 
ledged 


aud ‘Austin’ 8, St. 





ARIO’S LAST CONCERT TOUR. — Signor 

MARIO, poies recovered from his indisposition, will 

with M diies. Liebbart and Enriquez, Signor Sivori, 

the Ag de “Konteki, and Mr. Walter Maynard, at 

Ure aad Con Hudderstcld, 21th; Notuingley, Sit; 
d 28th; H CS) o q 

otha Burnley ; and 29 and 5th, iscochoner; ard, 

totes; and in Ireland the week 7th November. 
Agente, Budall, Rose, Carte, and Co., 20, Charing-cross, 








S “8ST. PETER,” at St. James's}, 


‘ : performers, whilst pla 


OLLEGE OF ORGANISTS.—The Annual 
CHORAL FESTIVAL will be held on FRIDAY next, 
the 16th inst., at the Church of St. George the Martyr, Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury. Preacher, the Rev. T. J. Rowsell, M.A., 
Rector of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury,"and Chaplain in ordinary to 
the Queen ; James Coward, . and F. ne Gladstone, Esq., 
will preside at the organ ; the Choir will comprise gentlemen 
and boys from Her Majesty's Chapels Royal, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, Lincoln’s Inn, St. a 
Cornhill, &c. &c. Service to commence at Seven p. 
R. LIMPUS, ‘ae. Sec. 


PAGANINI REDIVIVUS, 
= WONDERFUL VIOLINIST AND 
COMPOSER. 

Paganini ‘Redivivus is the only living Artist whose in- 
dividual performances can draw audiences of four thousand 


” 





All letters relative to Concerts, to be addressed to him, accord- 
ing to< to dates as under. 





THEATRICAL AND CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS. 
| ee mys REDIVIVUS requests that letters 


relative to the above, may be addressed during next week 
to 5, Stockwell-place, Glasgow. 





DME. R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of the 

Guitar and Concertina, begs to inform her friends and 

pupils that she has returned to town for the winter season. 38, 
Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 





M DME. HELENA WALKER begs to announce 

that all communications resp s for 
éuete, Concerts, &c., must be addressed to her residence, 
6, West Bank-road, Eilge- lane, Liverpool. 








N ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 





RS. LINCEY-NALTON requests that all 
communications referring to Oratorio or Concert engage- 
ments be addressed to her residence, Northfield-place, 
Bradford, 





R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 


his address is 50, Morninaron-noap, or Cramer & Co., 
201, Regent-street. 





M?; HARLEY VINNING will Sing at the 
Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, 27th inst., a new baritone 

scena ‘‘ The Watchfire,” written by himself, and composed ex- 
ressly for him by J. L. Hatton. Mr. 4. Vinning returns to 
wn, Nov. 7th. Address, 18, Malcolm-road, Penge, 8. E. 





N R. MAYBRICK will be at liberty to accept 

engagements after December 25th. Address, care of 
Messrs. Hutchings and Romer, 9, Conduit Street, W. ; and Mr. 
George Dolby, 52, New Bond Street, w. 





ner. AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE. 
RAILWAY STATION, BOW, E. 

The Committee of the above Institute are prepared to receive 
proposals for the use of the above Hall, as above, pronounced by 
all who have seen it to be the finest in London. Every Con- 
venience. 900 seats. Easy of access from ali parts of the 
country. A few evenings in the next quarter are still dis- 


i and full particulars on sutiention to 
GEORGE F, GYNGELL, Secretary. 


RELIMINARY NOTICE.—Will shortly be 
offered for Sale Lf Auction, the ROYAL AMPHI- 


THEATRE, Liverpool, am ey premises.—Particulars in 
future advertisements. NETT, So! ‘ 


64, ite they Liverpool, 








hing OPERA, OPERETTA COMPANIES, and 
TOURING PARTIES.— Theatres Royal, York and 

Lincoln. These elegant Theatres to Let. Address, Mr. ie 

Coleman, Theatre Royal, Leeds, or his Acting Manager, M 

W. A. Burt, Prince of Wales Theatre, Glasgow. 


IANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS with 
WARM KEYS.—This improvement warms the hands of 
for hours together.—The warm water 
cylinders are only 2in. eter, and are concealed. By the 
warmth given out, the hands of ~ ey are kept in the most 
perfect condition, and pupils are led to practice steadily in the 
coldest Meee It can be applied at trifling expense to any 





a ee y makers are now adding the c to th 
os at 128. od., extra. May be tried at Patentees (G. 
Price), 10, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square, 





HUTCHINS CALLCOTT’S NEW HALF- 
e HOURS with the best composers. BLUMENTHAL 
and SCHUMANN now Solo, 4s., duet, 5s, Accompani- 





— : Flutes, Violin, and Viorsnoelie ts 


Caaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, London, W. 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN, 
By MRS. J. W. BLISS (MISS LINDSAY). 


No. 1—‘THE ROBIN,” 
With beautifully illustrated Title. 
Will be Published December 8th. Post free for 18 stamps. 
London: Lamporn Cock & Co., 62 & 63, New Bond-street. 





ee 


Just Published, 

“LITTLE DITTIES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN.” 
SIX NEW SONGS BY 


EDWARD WALTER HAMILTON. 
Price net : Three Shillings. 
London; Lamnony Cock & Co., 62 | & 68, New Bond-street, 


(QHBISTMAS MUSIC {FOR VOICE AND 





vocal. 

New Year's Chimes, 3s, 

The Snow lics White. 3s. 

Norah, Sweet Norah in D and 
F. 8s. each. 

The Snowdrop. 3s. 

The W anes Cap. 3s. 

Happy be thy sae: 


London : 
everywhere. 


‘as MUSICAL BOX. A Sensational Caprice 
for the Pianoforte. Composed by J. Lisnicu mgr 
by him at’ the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover-sq 
vociferously encored). 4s. Free by post 24 stamps. “An 
agreeable and clever piece, which is likely to become very 
popular, as it is not too uifficult for the majority of players.” 
Musicat World, 


London: Published only by Rossat Cocks & Co., Now Bur- 
lington-street. Order everywhere. 


BALFE’S LATEST COMPOSITIONS. 


“HIDDEN VOICES,” 
Composed expressly for Mdlle, CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


“I LOVE THEE,"’ 

Composed expressly for VERNON RIGBY. In G flat & E flat. 
Cnamer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, \ WwW. 

NEW SONG BY HENRY SMART, 


“THE BIRD AND THE LUTE.” 
Words by F. ENOCH. 
Price 3s. 
Suitable for Soprano or Mezzo-Soprano, 
Caaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regont-street, W. 


NEW CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
Price 8d., 
“WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR 
FLOCKS BY NIGHT.” 


BY 
JAMES F, SIMPSON, 


Sages &. ba ‘nelle, 

The Bells of A ow Bg 3s. 

Norah, Sweet Norah. 3s. 
The Louise Quadrille. 4s. 

Sweet Norah Waltzes. 4s. 

Echo of Lucerne. 88. 

The No 1 Musical Box. 4s. 
ll at hie. -price post free. 

Published only by Rosant Coces & Co. Order 




















Loxpon: CRAMBR & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NEW CHRISTMAS HYMN, 
Price 3d., 
“CHRISTIANS, AWAKE, SALUTE THE 
HAPPY MORN,” 


BY 
JAMES F. SIMPSON, 





Lonpon : 
J. T. HAYES, Lyatx Prace, Eaton Sqvanz, 8.W.; 
anv 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Ganpen, W.C, 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of throat‘ has maintained its bi hh character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering monials received 
ten Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Ch and 
Statesmen, fully establish its ‘great virtues. No Vocalist 4 
Public without this invaluable 
be and Retail Chemists in the nited 
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CRAMER'S 


GLEES AND PART MUSIC. 





$8. Ina Cell or Cavern deep ......++00..+0+-30hn Parry 
30. The Meeting of Ships .... 00.000 e0eee0e...T. Moore 
40, O, tell me, shall my Love be Myne  .. Bianchi Taylor 
41, I know a Maiden eveeeee- John Old 
42. I wish to Tune my Quiv'ring ........T. F. Walmsley 
43. Yo Little Birds that Sit and Sing..........1. Smart 


44, At first the Mountain Rill,..,.......G@. A. Macfarren 


No, & 
1. Bethlehem .....ccccocccceccece . Gounod 0 
2. O Salutaris HWostia......cecceececeseceeeee Gounod 0 
GB. Ave Vera 0000 c0cscccccccs cocccccescocce Gounod 9 
4. The Faded Rose... ....sceeeceeeess+ +3. G. Calleott 0 
6. Sweet Vesper Hymn .......sseeeseeese eee HM. Sinart 0 
6. The Cuckoo sings in the Poplar Tree..G. A.Macfarren 0 
7. Lullaby ....6 senvcccecente ee © 
®. Merrily wake Music's Mensure........++...-Barnett 0 
D. Cradle BONG...... 0. cceces-cevecere se cscoll. Snare 0 
10, Safe Home! (Dr. Neale'’s Funeral Hymn)....Willing 0 
11, Harvest Home ..........0.e0e000+.G, A, Macfarren 0 
12, The Miller ....0...sseeceeesseeeeeeG. A, Macfarren 0 
13. Lo, the Early Beam of Morning ........M. W. Balfe 0 
14. Allis still oo 0... ccc cc eeeeeeeeees G. A. Macfarren 0 
15. By Babylon’s Wave........0+.+eeeeeeee0e+,Gounod 0 
16. Cheer up, Companions .,..............V. E. Becker 0 
17. Be Peace om Earth .....ccssssssecevecees Dr. Crotch 0 
18. Bless’d be the Home .,............++see0d. Benedict 0 
19. Croctises ahd Snowdrops ................+H. Smart 0 
20 Lo, Star-led Chief .......00000 eccccoccede, Crotch @ 
21, The Joys of Spring... ....0+cseeeeeceeeeeeeH. Smart 0 
22. May the Saints Protect and Guide Thee 

G. A. Macfarren 0 

23. Wine, Wine, the Magician thou art!....M. W. Balfe 0 
24. Thonghts of Home....ssceccceceseeeee ced J. Benedict 0 
95. O, hear ye not, Maidens ........++...+++++H. Smart 0 
26. Now the Sun has mounted high ....G.A. Macfarren 0 
27. Hymn to Cynthia... 0.6... ..seeeeeeeeeses+ H. Smart 0 
28. In Days of Lang Syne........+++++000+.Niedermeyer 0 
29. Though the World with Transport ...... W. Wallace 0 
30. Light as Fairy foot can fall,,......C. M. Von Weber 0 
31. Fill the Shining Goblet ....4.+..+..+...Johm Parry 0 
82. The Morry Gipsies........ seeceeeeel. Welsh 0 
83. Mild Star of Eve.......... 00 6000 08 0b b00eee T. Welsh 0 
34. While Shepherds. (Carol) ..........J. F. Simpson 0 
35. Glory to the Caliph ...ceseeeeeess C. M. Von Weber 0 
86. Land of Wonders ....ssceceeeeeeeeeeeee ce Hl. Smart 0 
37. Shepherd's Cot ....s.e0.scecceeseeeceeess 2. Welsh 0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


45. Angels that around us ceeeteeees W. V. Wallace 


46. The Wood, the Wood, the Gay Greenwood 

G. A, Macfarren 0 
47. Vintager’s Evening Song .....5+-s0seseeeeeF. Morl 0 
48. Peace to the Mem'ry of the Brave ....W. V. Wallace 0 
49. Over the Dark Blue Waters ......C. M. Von Weber 0 
60. Trumpet Blow ...........ceeeees soseeese.. Gounod 0 
61. My heart's in the Highlands ........ Bianchi Taylor 0 
62. More brightly than the day-star ...,Bianchi Taylor 0 


(Tv be continued.) 


LONDON : 
CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 


CRAMER'S 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS. 


Price 1s. each. Post free for 1s. 2d. in Stamps. 





COURSE FOR PIANOFORTE. 


(\RAMER'S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 
) PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, a Examples 
and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 
) Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen m the 


works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 


Cass THIRD BOOK. Containing little 
/ Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 
trom the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. 
O.- MER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain 

J “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
and Sacred Works with a few short Exercises with special 
objects. 

RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 

J Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 

f lowing Book, 


RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
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the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 
will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
studies in Book 5. 
Cras ERS SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 
RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
J with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &c. 
RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
ows from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 
‘orte. 


Oy =: TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 
RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 


Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c, 


RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 


Cramer's celebrated Studies (continued). 


COURSE FOR VOICE. 


RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 

Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 

the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 

Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in Une and Two Parts. 
Useful for school and class teaching. 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 

and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing Exer- 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the Works of 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c. 


RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 
Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. 


RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 

and Solfegei by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads 

b Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 

atton. 

RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 


RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 

from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pelegrini, and Duets for mi and Tenor, Mezzo- 
Soprano and Baritone voices, by W V. Wallace and Henry 
Smart. 


RAMER'S NINTH BOOK, containi 
vations on the Art of Singing, (emcsted), 
Garcia. Grand Selection: Song by 
farren, and a Trio by Wallace. 
RAMER'S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
Paer, and Pelegrint ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 


Oe =r ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 
RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containin 
Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
David, ti, Levey, 





Obser- 
Manuel 
thoven, Duct by Mac- 


LONDON : 
CRAMER AND OO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER'S 


GLEE SINGER'S LIBRARY, 





& d, 
1, The Bee (Glee for four voices) .......++++6d. Elliott 0 9 


2. The Evening Gun (Ballad for three voices), T. Moore ; 


Forgive blest shade .........+...++++.Dr. Calleoté 0 9 
8. "Twas Nature's Gay Day (Glee for three voices) ...... 
Barham Livius 0 9 
4. By Celia’s Arbour (Glee for four voices) ..W. Horsley 0 2 
5. O Happy Fair (Glee for three voices), Shield ; Breathe 
soft, ye Winds (Glee for three voices) ..W. Paxton 0 2 
6. Charity (Trio for equal voices) .............. Rossini Q 3 


7. Discord (Glee for four voices), 8. Webbe, Sen.; She 
who lies here (Round) ......cesesecscececsctesee O 
8. Faith (Trio for equal voices) .,....+0++eees --Rossini Q 3 
9. Health to the Queen (Glee for four voices), R. Spofforth; 
Drink to Me only with thine Eyes (Glee for three 
voices) ieaee beaeereetaeeneneetene. a 
10. When shall we three meet again (Ballad), W. Horsley ; 
Lightly tread, ’tis hallowed ground (Glee for three 
VOICES) .ecesscccccccesscstcccceses oS. ScOtland 0 2 
11. Crabbed Age and Youth (Glee for four voices), R. J. 8. 
Stevens ; A beauteous fair has stole my heart (Catch) 0 2 
12, See our oars with feather’dspray, Sir John Stevenson ; 
Ah! how, Sophia (Catch) ........000ssccscccscece 0 8 
13. Gallant an” gaily on the waves riding (Glee for three 
voices); Sweet blossom (Glee for three voices) .... 
Dr. Callcott 
14. See the conquering hero comes ..............Handel 
15. Where art thou, Beam of Light, Sir H. R. Bishop; 
As on the mournful Poplar Bough, Dr. Callcott .. 0 2 
16. Hail, Smiling Morn, R. Spofforth; Lordly Gallants, 
Dr. Calleott...... eoeee ° 
17, And ye shall walk in Silk Attire, H. Mulliner ; Blessed 
is he (Canon), Dr. Callcott ........secccssceceee 0 2 
18. Oh! I could whisper thee a Tale, J. Jolly ; Call to Re- 
membrance (Canon), Dr. Callcott...... 
19. Oh, tarry, gentle Traveller, Dr. Callcott ; Rosemary, 
Dri CallOgtt 2.05 s0 cc recccee 
20. Hark! the Curfew's solemn sound ...,..T. Attwood 
21. Lone Dweller of the Rock .........+..+.Dr. Callcott 
22. Hark! Apollo strikes the Lyre .......+.++...Bishop 
23, Slumber on, my Pretty Babe............C. W. Smith 
24. Sleep, Lady, Sleep, Bishop; Come, buy my Cherries 
(Catch) J. Stevenson ..........4+ VETeTeTTTiTiiii 
25. Swiftly from the mountain's brow ........8. Webbe 
26. The Farewell ........s00.+08 .. «Mendelssohn 
27, Who is Sylvia, what is she?...... ...+++++++. Bishop 
28. Let me careless, T, Linley; There is a Ladie Sweete 
and Kind, T. Ford (1607).......... cdsccossessuas @ 8 
29. Sportive little Trifler, tell me, Bishop ; Yet stay, fair 
Lady, Calloott ....scsscceccccecevecs chavtesdsces O98 
30. Blow, gentle Gales, Bishop; When the Wind blows 
Bishop 0 2 
31. Who first will strike the Deer? ......+.++..+.Bishop 0 3 
32, Come o'er the Brook .....0..ss00 sseeeee ee ee Bishop 
38. When Evening’s Shade (altered from W. Sutor); 
When all alone, G. Converso (1583) ....seseseeeee 0 2 
84. Come on the light wing’d Gale, Callcott ; Fair is my 
Love, B. BpoMokWh,........cccecetrsbsribcoccccce O 8 
35. Song of the Skylark, Mendelssohn ; When the Earth 
is hush’d, L. de Call ...... csc eeevsece-eeeveesee O 
86. The Chapel Bell, Kreutzer; Whispering ever of thee 
37. The hunter's farewell ..........+++++++. Mendelssohn 
38. To Woman's power surrender, Salieri; Flow, O my 
tears, J. Bennett (1698).... 2... .ccetesevecceeeene 
30. The Primrose, Mendelssohn ; Come, let’s sing a merry 
round, (Altered from Marschner)....s.ssseee-e0s 
40, As now the shades of eve, Dr. Cooke (1782). .4... 004+ 
41, Once upon my cheek. ......++s00s+40+00sDr, Calleott 
+. «Bishop 
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(To be continued, }) 
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CRAMER AND OO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W; 
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A CHRISTMAS VISION. 





Down from her seat upon the throne of night 

In shimmering rays the pale moon sheds her light ; 
The stars look from their windows in the sky 

And shiver as the fleecy clouds pass by : 

The roofs and tower, the old cross in the square, 
The spired cathedral, seem to point us where 
Beyond the blue there opens (unlike this) 

Agate into a realm of perfect bliss. 


As through the pane I look upon the scene 

And see the snowy hoods on cedars green, 

And hear the merry Christmas chimes ring out, 
I think how warm within and drear without, 
And with a sigh for those who on the street 

But darkened shops and spectral shadows meet, 
I draw the silver curtain and retire 

To cushioned seat before the blazing fire. 


And from a quaint old volume, rich in store 

Of ancient legends and old English lore 

I read a legend of the Christmas time 

And muse upon the strange and curious rhyme. 
This is the legend, that ‘‘ A mystic number 

Of angel visitors on this warm, fair earth 

Wake each an infant from its first sweet slumber, 
And bear to Christ the gem of priceless worth.” 


And as the mantel clock, with hands of gold, 
Points to the midnight hour, the book I fold, 
And wonder if the angels from on high 

Will pass my little sleeping treasure by. 

With anxious fear I close the book-case door 
And wend my way toward my room once more. 
There in its cradle sleeps the rosy child, 

And on the crimson couch the mother mild. 


But now the sound comes floating to my ear. 

Of chapel-children singing loud and clear, 

Their carols ‘neath my window, and a light 

Seems to burst from the darkened clouds of night. 
The joyous sound dispels my gloomy fears 

And fresh assurance to my sad heart bears; 

The bells toll out the passing midnight hour 

And Sleep her perfumes now begins to shower 


Over my weary head, and seems to bring 
Peace, as I hear the chapel-children sing 
‘* He is born our Lord to be, 
Ex Maria Virgine !” 

Thus do they sing while I to sleep repair. 

E’en sweeter strains seem floating in the air. 
The music calms the fears by legend wrought, 
And the soft breathing from the little cot 

Tells me that I may sleep and peaceful dream 
Of joyous Christmas morn, s0 soon to beam! 


Sans Sovct. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Signor Mario has given a farewell concert at 
Wolverhampton. 

Haydn’s * Creation” was performed at Burton- 
upon-Trent last week, with Mdme. Helena Walker 
(of Liverpool), Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Patey, 
48 principals. 

Mr. Dilworth (of Newcastle-under-Lyne) gave con- 
certs last week at Stoke-upon-Trent and Burslem, 
st which M. Sainton, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Miss 
Julia Elton, and other artists appeared. 





Mr. Barlow gave a concert at Leek on Tuesday, 
last week. Signor Mario was the principal attrac- 
tio: the great tenor was supported by Malle, 
Liebhart, Signor Sivori, and other well-known artists, 
The concert was @ success. 





Mr. Charles Hallé and his celebrated orchestra 
are engaged for the Birkenhead Subscription Con- 
cert on Wednesday next. Mdme. Rudersdorff will 
be the vocalist. The program will include solos for 
Messrs, Hallé, Lavigne, and De Jong. 





The Leamington Philharmonic Society gave a 
Performance of Barnett’s “ Ancient Mariner,” 
followed by a miscellaneous selection, on Tuesday, 








in the Royal Assembly Rooms, under the direction 


of Mr. R. Ward. The principal artists were Mdme. 
Rudersdorff, Miss Fairman, Mr. K. Gedge, and Mr. 
O. Christian, who each acquitted themselves to the 
entire satisfaction of the audience, which was a very 
large one. Herr Andreas Petterson was leader and 
solo violin. 





Miss A. M. Hall gave a grand evening concert in 
the Corn Exchange, Wakefield, on Friday, Dec. 2nd, 
which was well patronised. The artists were Mdme. 
Rudersdorff, Miss A. M. Hall, Miss Alice Fairman, 
Mr. Kerr Gedge, and Mr. Orlando Christian. Con- 
ductor, Signor Randegger. Among the most success- 
ful pieces were the duet *‘La ci darem,” Mozart, 
sung by Miss Hall and Mr. Christian, and Arditi’s 
‘Tl Baccio,” given by Mdme. Rudersdorff, both 
encored; as were also Molloy’s ‘‘ Vagabond,” sung 
by Mr. Christian, and ‘“‘ The Schooner,” by Mdme. 
Rudersdorff and Miss A. Fairman. Miss Hall was 
loudly recalled in Randegger’s cradle song, ‘‘ Peace- 
fully slumber,’ which was charmingly rendered. 
Altogether the concert was a great success. 





The Exeter Madrigal Society gave a performance 
at the Royal Public Rooms, on Thursday, December 
Ist. The following program was well got through, 
to the satisfaction of a numerous and appreciative 
audience:—*‘ On, gentle Normans,” Pearsall; ‘‘ Lady, 
see on ev'ry side,” Marenzio; ‘‘ May Song,” Men- 
delssohn; ‘ Arise, my fair,’ Angel; ‘* Waters of 
Elle,” Pearsall; ‘‘I follow, lo,’ Morley; ‘* The first 
spring day,” Mendelssohn; ‘‘ Why do the roses,”’ 
Pearsall; ‘‘ The Woods,’’ Mendelssohn ; ‘In duleci 
jubilo,” Pearsall; ‘‘When all alone,’ Converso ; 
“ Soldier, rest!” Anon; “O sing unto my rounde- 
lay,” Wesley; ‘“ Jessie,” Knyvett; ‘Caput apri 
defero,” Pearsall; ‘‘ The silver swan,’’ Gibbons ; 
‘The Wood Minstrels,’’ Mendelssohn; ‘ Flora gave 
me fairest flowers,’ Wilbye; ‘Come, let us be 
merry,” Pearsall; ‘* The Watchman’s Song,” Pear- 
sall; the National Anthem. 


—_—— 


“*Twiat Are and Crown” has proved a success 
at the Alexandra Theatre Liverpool. Mr. Saker 
has produced the play in his usual liberal style, 
and the characters have been well performed. Mrs. 
Rousby as the Princess Elizabeth has excited much 
interest, she is a graceful and intelligent actress 
and is likely to be very popular here. Mr. Rousby 
played Gardiner with much ability and Miss Marie 
O’Berne Queen Mary, although the character did 
not suit her. Mr. Arnott as Edward Courtenay 
and Miss F. Cowell as Isabel Markham deserve 
praise.——The Philharmonic Concert on Tuesday 
was @ very successful one. The great attraction 
of the concert was the reappearance of the celebrated 
Mdme. Viardot-Garcia, who met with an ovation. 
Malle. Duval and Sig. Delle Sedie were the other 
soloists. Mr. Benedict conducted. ‘ St. Peter” 
will be performed on the 20th inst., with Mdlle, 
Tietjens, Mrs. Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr 
Stockhausen as principals. Mr. Sims Reeves, is 
also announced for the ‘' Messiah” on the 27th 
inst. 





An attempt of the Bradford Festival Choral 
Society to celebrate the centenary of Beethoven by 
a special concert has proved successful in every 
respect. ‘The great composer's ‘‘Mass in OC,” 
formed the first part of the concert. There was a 
good muster in the orchestra, both of vocalists and 
instrumentalists. The principal vocalists were Mrs. 
Lincey-Nalton, Miss Amy Empsall, Mr. Coates, Mr. 
Winn, and Mr. Linck, all of whom acquitted them- 
selves with more than their ordinary ability, 
especially in the several portions which constituted 
the second part of the program, and it was evident 
that the pieces had been carefully studied. Mrs. 
Lincey-Nalton never pleased so well as on this oc- 
casion, the transition from the highest to the 
lowest notes was made with ease, and each cadence 
was reached with a tenderness of expression which 
must have touched every heart. This was most 
evinced in her delivery of ‘‘ In questa tomba,”—the 
only encore of the evening. Miss Empsall had un- 
doubtedly difficult tasks assigned to her, but she 


O_o 


was equal to them. Mr. Linck’s singing of 
* Adelaide ” was delivered with a gusto of which the 
audience was eager to show appreciation. 





On Monday evening one of the largest audiences 
of the season assembled in the Theatre Royal, 
Chester (formerly a circus), to see and hear Paganini 
Redivivus, who appeared in the drama of * The 
Rose of Killarney,” or “ The Irish Fiddler.” Tho 
engagement promises to be successful, to judge by 
the applause and delight on Monday. On Tuesday 
the dramatic sketch, entitled ‘ Paganini’s Ghost,” 
was produced. The impersonator took his benefit 
last Friday evening at the Blackburn Theatre Royal, 
when a very pretty drama in three acts, written by 
himself, was performed. It is entitled ‘ Nicolo 
Paganini; or, The Three Questions.” The violin 
solos introduced in it are “The Carnival de Venice,” 
“The Paganini Polka,” with the ono hand effect, 
and the overture to “ William Tell,” played upon 
one string only, and with a bow without any hairs. 
After the drama, Paganini Redivivus performed a 
selection of Scotch melodies on the harp, and a 
selection of popular English airs on the pianoforte, 
and also delivered an address. Saturday evening 
was his last appearance, when the house was 
crowded, 





Mr. Hallé’s concert on the Ist inst., at the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, drew a thoroughly musical 
audience together, the principal attractions being 
Signor Bottesini, Mdlle. Duval, and the Fourth 
Symphony of Beethoven. The great contra bassist 
was as successful as ever in his wonderful power of 
manipulation of his elephantine instrument. His 
“Souvenir de Lucia’? was something marvellous. 
Mdlle. Duval appeared for the first time here 
and left a very favourable impression. The 
No. 4 Symphony was beautifully played and 
most attentively listened to. Sullivan's “ Ouver- 
ture di Ballo,” a charming succession of dance 
themes was also much applauded, and with 
Gounod’s Pageant March from the ‘Queen of 
Sheba” formed a delightful musical evening.—— 
The theatres are doing fair business. The 
Theatre Royal has offered ** Leah” and * Mary 
Warner,” during the week, and at the Prince's 
Theatre Mr. Sothern concludes his engagement to- 
morrow. The great Marie Wilton success, ‘* M.P.,” 
was announced for production next Monday, but 
owing to Mr. Frederick Younge’s lamented death by 
the railway accident, it is not expected that it will 
be done. 





———— 


CONCERTS, 





Mr. Henry Leslie's concert at St. James's Hall on 
Wednesday was memorable through the reappear- 
ance in England of Mdme. Alboni, an event which is 
one of the few compensations (selfishly speaking) of 
this cruel war, The great artist comes back to us 
with nothing of her old prestige lessened. Time has 
not impaired her wonderful art: once more the 
matchless contralto voice rings out with its ancient 
clearness; once more the spirit of a true artist 
informs musical expression, and holds the audience 
entranced. Tho ‘ Messe Solennelle” was the chief 
composition of the evening, and filled the first part 
of the program. It was given with the accompani- 
ment of pianoforte, harmonium, and harps, as 
Rossini originally designed it. How effectively the 
solos and concerted numbers were rendered, may be 
imagined by the sustenance of Malle. Tietjens, Mdme. 
Alboni, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Sig. Foli; in this too 
Mr. Nordblom took part and sang in a manner to 
justify his accession to the band of tenors. His 
services were suddenly called upon, to make up for 
the absence of Sig. Fancelli, incapacitated by 
illness; and his success under the circumstances 
was proportionately creditable to him. Alboni's 
matchless contralto, with the clear, powerful 
soprano of Malle. Tietjens carried triumphantly 
the duet “ Qui Tollis;” in ‘Domine Deus” Mr. 
Sims Reeves was unapproachable. The choruses 
were well-sustained, and the whole performance one 
to be remembered. In the second part Mdlle. Leon 





Duyal appeared, and a temporary hitch seemed 
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imminent, for there was no accompanist, but Mr. 
Benedict, who had just arrived from a journey, cast 
himself into the breach, and his tact and resource 
supplied the deficiency. The audience was a bril- 
liant one, and crowded Regent Street with private 
Carriages. 

At the evening concert of Charles and Arthur 
Lejeune—the talented sons of Mr. C. W. Lejeune— 
which is announced for the 14th inst., a newly 
invented and very remarkable intrument will be 
introduced: the which, though 
played with the key-board, is said to have the 
extraordinary property of producing a most perfect 
glissando or portamento hitherto peculiar to the 
violin or to the voice. In addition to this it seems 
capable of producing the tones of various wind 
The effect is novel, and has already 
interest in the minds of musical 
professors and amateurs. 


Clavi-Glissando, 


instruments. 
excited great 





THE THEATRES. 





The week has seen two new productions and a 
rechauffé—a comedy by Lord Newry, a drama by Mr. 
Boucicault, and a little * cauld kail het again’ in 
the shape of arevivified and refurbished burlesque 
by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert. 

Place a la noblesse. Lord Newry’s play, in four 

acts and bearing what the Times would call the 
monosyllabic title ‘ Mcart4,"’ was produced on 
Saturday at the Globe—that house which boasts 
that it never on any account produces ‘‘ The folly 
wafted from a foreign shore.” The folly on this 
occasion was of perfect home manufacture, and 
might have been fabricated on the Surrey-side— 
pay in the cellarage of the Victoria Theatre. Only 
“Ecarté" is duller than any Victorian drama. 
Neither in character nor dialogue nor in develop- 
ment of action can anything be said for it. It is, to 
begin with, obscure. The action of the play is 
attempted to be explained by a prologue which 
transpires not on the stage but in the imagination 
of the audience, and which was described by a 
printed program distributed on Saturday through 
the house. But everybody had not this de- 
scription, and those who did not possess the 
elucidation were completely fogged by the relations 
of the characters when the curtain rose; nor was 
the mystery dispelled as the play proceeded. Those 
who possessed the explanatory argument gathered 
some hazy notion that in the period previous 
to the curtain rising a gentleman called 
Belton namo is Grant was injured 
by a gentleman called Dudley de Vigne whose name 
is Daniel Vaughan ; and that Vaughan having forged 
a bill Grant ran away, and Belton comes back and 
retaliates on De Vigne. Though why Grant or 
‘aughan or Belton or De Vigne, nobody knows. 
But Grant becomes Belton, and his old sweetheart 
does not know him; and Vaughan becomes De 
Vigne but his enomy does know him. The whole 
story was indistinguishable; and the audience 
which had borne the confusion and dulness for 
some time, and the coarse dialogue with which the 
play is cumbered, at last broke out of polite bounds. 
Laughing, coughing, scraping of feet, catcalling, and 
even mocking the actors, set in throughout the 
house. Miss Alleyne, who had been acting the 
heroine's part with entire lack of stage-refinement, 
ultimately lost her temper, and addressed the 
audience defiantly. This as might be expected, 
changed impatience into open hostility on the part 
of the spectators: a row ensued, and the curtain 
descended on a complete fiasco. 

Mr. Boucicault's ** Jezebel" (produced on Monday 
at the Holborn), though its title proclaims it as one 
of the ** Formosa" school, is not in Mr. Boucicault's 
vein. It has neither strong realistic scenes nor 
incisive dialogue. It is not out-and-out melodrama; 
yet it has neither fire, nor deluge, nor boat-race, nor 
eabstand in its composition. It is taken from the 
French, and yet is not like Boucicault. Strangest 
contradiction of all, despite the absence of that mas- 
ter's characteristic touch, it seemed to please the 
audience. This probably arose from the lavish dis- 


whose 


play of crime with which the drama is garnished, 


If so, the result speaks volumes for the depraved 
condition of public taste, which can thus delight in 
an array of bigamies, forgery, poisoning, hanging, 
and all manner of the worst misdeeds of humanity. 
The story of *‘ Jezebel” is utterly repulsive. A por- 
tion of it is suggestive of ‘‘ Henry Dunbar,” involving 
a personation of a dead heir, and the assumption of 
the inheritance by another. But the impersonator 
of Henry Dunbar, even though he murdered the 
real Dunbar and took his place, had some human- 
ising qualities in his character. Jezebel has none 
whatever : she is out-and-out wicked, and herein is a 
libel upon her Israelitish namesake, who at least had 
the merit of being loyal to her husband. Mr. 
Boucicault’s Jezebel has no such merit. She isa 
Mexican adventuress really named Carmen Mala- 
testa ; and through a shipwreck on the voyage from 
Mexico to France she assumes the clothes and 
credentials of a young lady, Mdlle. Pauline Dumain, 
The Mexican lands 
ut Bordeaux and is received as Mdlle. Dumain. 
She completes the deception by marrying one 
George d’Artigues, a young merchant who has 
agreed to marry the supposed heiress as a sort of 
composition with a creditor, the heiress’s father, to 
restore the good repute of his father, a bankrupt, 
forger, and suicide. The sacrifice is consummated ; 
and then Jezebel’s infamies begin. She holds 
intercourse with lovers. She tries to poison her 
husband. Discovering her design, George agrees to 
hush up the matter on condition that she leaves 
France for Mexico and remains away for ever. A 
good-natured friend—a surgeon in the navy—gets her 
off; and George, freed of the presence of his unfaithful 
spouse, goes and commits bigamy by marrying his 
first love, a German Gretchen. In the second act we 
are in Mexico, and find that Jezebel has been married 
before, but bigamously married: the man who did it, 
one Cristal, having been hanged for the act under 
Mexican law. But Cristal though hung, has been 
restored by the omnipotent French Navy surgeon, 
and is alive and hearty. Back comes Mdme. 
Jezebel to Europe to enforce her marital rights against 
George, now living in Rhineland; her vengeance 
being roused at hearing he has married again. In the 
third act matters are made unpleasant for George : 
he has a good anda badwife claiming him. But 
the bad wife was alsoa bigamist? Not so; for her 
first husband's anterior bigamy made the first mar- 
riage void. Thus the audience have three bigamies 
enticingly before them at once. Matters are cleared 
up by the discovery that Cristal’s first wife was 
actually dead when he married Jezebel: ergo he 
was hanged unlawfully ; ergo also he is the rightful 
husband of Jezebel at the present moment, and she 
has no claim on George. She is accordingly 
relegated to her Mexican spouse who was once 
hanged for her sweet sake; and George is left with 
his German Gretchen to a happy Rhenish future. 
This sublime farrago of iniquity enjoys a force of 
acting worthy of a better piece. Miss Catherine 
Rodgers is the wicked heroine, and puts all her 
stage-knowledge into the part; Miss Lydia 
Foote is the German Gretchen; Mr. Henry 
Neville, that conscientious and excellent actor, 
is George d’Artigues; Mr. Parselle is Gretchen's 
uncle, a German merchant-captain, of which he 
makes a striking character part. Despite the good 
cast there can be no welcome accorded to “ Jezebel” 
by any one who has the elevation of the drama 
really at heart. It is an inartistic piece, a repellant 
piece ; and its favourable reception by the audience 
goes far to prove that the pessimists are right, and 
that public taste is in a bad way indeed. 

At the Opéra Comique Mr. W. 8. Gilbert's adapta- 
tion of “ L’ Elisir d’Amore” may be described as 
decorously dull. In his proper desire to avoid the 
animalism of modern burlesque (a reform which is 
very creditable to Mr. Gilbert, and which has else- 
where found its reward), he strays from hilarity 
altogether. There is some symptom of the danger 
ahead that when we have completely cleared bur- 
lesque of all boisterous elements, burlesque will 
become as lively as a funeral procession. The 
“ Elixir of Love”’ is simply a versified opera 
libretto, fairly sung and badly acted. Donizetti's 
music hag been in large measure retained. Mz, J. 


who is drowned in the wreck. 





— 
W. Turner is the Nemorino ; sings with expression, 
but has no stage knowledge. Miss Geralding 
Warden, an Australian and American actress, 
exhibits in Adina a flexible voice of good compass 
and an animated style. The Belcore and Dulcamarg 
are poorly played. Altogether the representation 
recalls rather an occasional performance of English 
opera in the provinces than anew London burlesque 
by a brilliant writer. 





MR. ERNST PAUER’S LECTURES, 





Mr. Pauer’s lectures are being carried out in 
the theatre of the South Kensington Museum, 
The fourth was on last Wednesday. The dates of 
the remaining lectures are December 14 and 21, 
The illustrations of the second lecture consisted 
of selections from the works of Handel, Bach, and 
Krebs.- Those of the third lecture were taken 
from Emanuel Bach, Haydn, Eberlin, Mozart, 
Haessler, and Clementi. 

In order to show at a glance the most influen. 
tial composers for the clavecin and pianoforte 
since the year 1660, Mr. Pauer has drawn up a 
chronological table for Italy, France, Germany, 
and Great Britain. With the principal writers of 
his own country M. Pauer seems to have a good 
acquaintance and the table for Germany is 
extensive. That of France Mr. Pauer limits to 
five names, and after Rameau’s time, only two are 
given, so that, according to M. Pauer, from 1764, 
the date of Rameau’s death, to the present time, 
the names of only two composers can be men- 
tioned: these are Schubert and Bertini. Italy 
does not fare much better. Only ten names are 
placed on the list. Since Paradies time, 1795, 
two names only are mentioned, viz., those of 
Clementini and Pollini. England, according to 
Mr. Pauer, is richer in composers than either Rome 
or Italy. J. B. Cramer is honoured with an 
English nationality; but J. B. Cramer was born 
at Mannheim on the 24th February, 1771. The 
lectures are well attended by ladies, Mr. Pauer's 
skill as a pianist combined with the great interest 
of his subjects, rendering them exceedingly 
attractive. The last lecture was ornamented with 
extracts from Dussek, Hammel, Weber, and 
Beethoven. 








THE BUTCHERY OF ACROBATS. 





[From Land and Water.] 

Perhaps the social reformers of the present 
time will be able to glance a little beyond their 
regions of theatrical morals and educational 
permeation at the simple butchery of the acrobat 
that is of almost daily occurrence in this kingdom. 
Scarcely a town that can boast of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, can exist in these improving days without 
a musical hall, and no musical hall can exist with- 
out catering to the tastes of the million. The 
million craves for comic songs, break-downs, and 
acrobats. The last-mentioned must be possessed 
of as much foolhardiness as agility, if they wish 
for anything beyond a temporary engagement. 
The more danger that they can import into their 
performance, the better the spectators are pleased, 
the higher their salary. A man who can turn two 
back-somersaults, at some dizzy height, is worth 
double the ordinary creature who prefers to do 80 
near the ground. The audience creates the 
demand—the acrobat must supply it. Only last 
Tuesday, Liverpool was the scene of two serious 
accidents; in one a woman, in the other a mat, 
while going through a dangerous feat, fell, and 
were both seriously hurt. This might have been 
prevented by the ordinary protection-nets that 
are generally used in London. There is some 
expense attached to their use, perhaps, and the 
morbid craving of a gaping crowd that watches 
every tremor of a muscle at some terrible height, 
with a half-stupified gaze and secret wish to be 
present when the accident occurs—should like 
just to see it—would receive its quietus, and turn 





elsewhere for excitement. The police ought W 
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have the same control over the dangers as they 
do over the morala of music-halls, and then we 
should protect a hard-working and ill-paid class, 
the acrobats; and, at the same time, indirectly 
destroy the gross increase of sensationalism that, 
fungus-like, is choking the growth of all legiti- 
mate exhibitions. The ipse dizit of an inspector 
would go a long way to put down these spurious 
gymnastics. 





THE INTELLECTUAL INFLUENCE 
OF MUSIC. 





We continue our extracts from Mr. J. 8. Dwight’s 
interesting article in the Atlantie Monthly. 

It is common (says Mr. Dwight) to define music 
as the natural language of feeling, while words are 
the expression of ideas, of thoughts. And so, in- 
deed, it is; but not in a mere sentimental sense ; 
for do we not distinguish between music which 
awakens feelings wholesome, high, impersonal, and 
more allied to intellect than sense, enamoured not 
with pleasure solely, but with truth, and beauty as 
a type and symbol of the highest truth,—and music 
which is shallow, maudlin, commonplace in its 
expression, attractive to the selfish, sentimental, 
vulgar mind? The truest feeling, such as true art, 
true music breathes and makes appeal to, is of a 
more intellectual temper. Heart quickens brain ; 
then thought reacts on feeling, and carries it up to 
asense of perfect order, to a holy love and yearning 
after unity. 

Music is the most abstract, pure, embodiment and 
type of universal law and movement. It isa key 
to the divine method throughout all the ordered 
distribution of the worlds of matter and of spirit. Itis 
the most fluid, free expression of form, in the becoming 
(what the Germans call das Werden) ; form develop- 
ing according to intrinsic and divine necessity. 
There is nothing arbitrary in music; no acquiring 
any power in it except by patient, reverent study 
and mastering of divine proportions and the eternal 
laws of fitness. Goethe says: ‘' The worth of art 
appears most eminent in music, since it requires no 
material, no subject-matter, whose effect must be 
deducted ; it is wholly form and power, and it raises 
and ennobles whatever it expresses.” 

Vibrations beget vibrations; a vibrating chord or 
column of air divides into vibrating portions of 
itself, whose tones a fine ear will detect, mys- 
teriously, faintly blending, harmonizing with the 
parent tone as it dies out. Thus one tone gene- 
rates a whole series of tones, and we have virtu- 
ally all tones in one. The first begotten and the 
most distinctly audible are those two which, on 
being reduced within the compass of one octave, 
form with the principal its third and fifth—and 
then we have that never-fading miracle, the tri, 
chord, which is the soul and substance of all har- 
mony. Hauptmann (quoting Goethe, “ Jedes 
natiirliches ist ein frisch ausgesprocbenes Wort 
Gottes”’) says the trichord is ‘‘a word of God;” 
and who that heard the clear, fresh voices of ten 
thousand children in the “ Coliseum”. when they, 
after holding out a long, pure tone in unison, 
suddenly struck the blended tones of the trichord, 
—purity itself, like the white beam of ‘holy light” 
divided by the prism—will not heartily agree 
with him? Three trichords, based respectively 
on the principal or keynote, its first ‘‘ over-tone” 
or fifth, and the tone of which it is itself the fifth, 
give all the tones of the diatonic musical scale ; 
in other words, the operative melodic scale is 
really a mingling of three harmonic scales or 
series of tones generated by the first vibration; and 
this trine origin, this “trinity” of the scale, car- 
ties in it the germ of all the possibilities of har- 
mony, indeed, the whole beautiful secret of all 
musical development. Rhythm, too lay coyly 
hidden in these same vibrations of the primal 
tone, and knew by instinct how to regulate the 
time career, the onflow of the tune, the composi- 
tion as a whole, by measured intermittent stress 
or accent, so that it all should run in waves as 
uniform as the ‘‘tone-waves” of the air which 
waft the message of each single tone upon the ear. 


to modulation, change, excursion among tones; 
given beforehand, with it, that earlier, original, 
harmonic scale of tones first generated by the 
vibrations of a ground-tone (‘ over-tones"’) to hold 
this free propensity still back to unity, as well as 
furnish samples of most pleasing and harmonic 
intervals (thirds, sixths, etc.) ; add to these rhythm, 
and lo! Melody is born. And harmony is not 
far off: for can the stream forget its source? 
Here too, ‘‘the child is father of the man.” And 
now is music fully armed, to leap forth like Mi- 
nerva from the brain of Jove. Now out of the 
harmonious strife of melody and harmony we 
presently shall see spring up all sorts of kaleido- 
scopic hints of imitation (themes, motives, bits of 
motives, echoed or reflected from one part to 
another of the harmony) ; sharp-flavoured passing 
discords, piquing expectation, pressing to solu- 
tion; all the arts of polyphonic interweaving of 
the parts, each part pursuing its own independent, 
individual melodic way, yet all enforcing, celebrat- 
ing one common theme, co-operating to one end; 
in short, the whole development—as beautiful and 
wonderful as growth of plant or crystal—of counter- 
point and fugue and all the inner structural and 
outer architectural varieties of form which music has 
from time to time assumed, and some of which she 
cherishes for ever; till, donning finally her rainbow 
robe of many colours, she thrones herself upon the 
orchestra and shines forth in her crowning glory in 
the consummate form of forms, the Symphony. 
As there is nothing arbitrary in music of itself— 
in music as a science—so, too, there is nothing 
arbitrary, or merely accidental, in its true forms of 
Art. And here we would dwell a moment upon two 
of the more important forms, which are too com- 
monly imagined to be arbitrary experiments, inven- 
tions of one man indolently aped by others, fashions 
of too long a day doomed to be swept away with 
other traditional rubbish of the past; but which we 
believe to have grown out of the very nature of 
things—types moulded into shape by a necessity 
intrinsic and enduring. 
The first is the fugue form. Tho fugue is 
the vital principle of musical form; it is the prime 
secret of all form, the very soul of it. Whatever 
music does not more or less imply the fugue, is 
likely to be poor and shallow music. For fugue 
is but the logical development of what is latent 
in a germ or theme. It is in music what the 
spiral law of growth is in the plant. It has its 
prototypes in nature: in the surf billows rolling 
up the beach: in the waves that run along a field 
of grain before the wind; in the widening vortex of 
the whirlpool and the waterspout; in the tongues 
of flame losing themselves and reappearing as the 
fire soars and seeks the sky. It has its corre- 
spondences in other arts; in nothing, perhaps, so 
strikingly as in those wonderful creations of reli- 
gious architecture, which are the furthest removed 
from mere mechanics, and geometry, which 
speak so to the soul and the imagination, and 
almost seem alive and growing, as it were yearn- 
ing, reaching, soaring upwards while we look at 
them—the old Gothic churches. There we sce 
the fugue in solid form; that is what Madame 
De Staél meant when she called architecture 
“frozen music;” there we find the same pre- 
cision of minute detail, the same endless echoing 
and imitation of motives and parts of motives, 
phrases, with quaint particulars; a thousand 
pointed arches, clustered columns, cunning tra- 
cery, and, peeping out of unexpected corners, 
exquisite or grotesque shapes of plants, of men, 
of animals, and monsters, as if to include all the 
images that ever filled the waking thoughts or 
dreams of man in history—all aspiring, growing 
to a climax, yet to the mind still hinting further 
growth, still seeming in the process of becoming, 
never absolutely done; utmost finish in detail 
mechanically, actually, but ideally suggesting still 
the Infinite, the unattainable in time. This sug- 
gestion of the Infinite is what we would call the 
expression of the fugue. (Only, to be expressive 
it must be a fugue of genius.) 

And now we see why one never exhausts the 


mechanical, dry fugues, results of plodding calcula- 
tion, ingenious, learned, but without much expression. 
But there are also live ones; a live one never gets 
hackneyed, never dogs and persecutes the mind like 
tunes in fashion, which the street-organs keep for 
ever murdering, but will not bury. Right healthy 
music are the fugues of Bach, and hearty too; 
no sickly sentimentality there; no poor ambi- 
tion for the effect ; but sincere expression always 
of deep, genuine religious feeling. To him 
the fugue form had become a native pliant 
and obedient language, in which he could 
express himself most readily; and between one 
fugue and another of his there is a wide range of 
expression, from airy, fairy fancy to deepest ten- 
derness, to holy meditation, to noonday brightness 
of sublimest joy. Expression you will find too, ag 
well as learning, in many more of the old fuguists. 
A century before Bach, the fugues of Frescobaldi, 
chapel-master at St. Peter's, in Rome, breathe a 
delicate and tender sentiment. So do some by 
Bach’s pupil, Kirnberger. Handel, too, was grand 
in fugue, but far less Various than Bach. Nor was 
his nature quite at home in so interior and mysti- 
cal an element. Mozart, consummate master in all 
music, could not write without expression. A deep, 
musing sort of feeling goes with subtile art in the 
fugues of the older Scarlatti. Then there were the 
sons of Bach; nor even in such types of learned and 
severe musicianship as Albrechtsberger and the 
Padre Martini is the fugue always dry and un- 
suggestive. 

The fugue form pertains more to internal and 
organic structure in one homogeneous musical piece 
or movement. Our other example of form shall be 
one of what we may term architectural massing of 
several movements in a great symmetrical musical 
whole. Look at the symphony, or what is 
technically called the sonata form, common to 
sonatas, symphonies, trios, stringed quartets, classical 
concertos, etc. This form, too, we say, is not mere 
accident or imitation of one man’s.success beyond its 
reasonable term of life. The reason of it is to be 
sought in the nature of the human soul and in the 
corresponding nature of music. 

How is it with us when a matter interests us 
and excites us to that pitch of feeling in which 
music steps in as the natural language? Our 
whole nature is engaged in it. The head, or 
thinking principle; the heart, or feeling, loving 
principle ; the will, or active principle; and more or 
less (amid these earnest powers) the lively, recreative 
play of infancy,—all take part in it, all in turn aro 
principally addressed by it. Reason, passion, frolic, 
humour, will; these seek each its type and repre- 
sentative in the forms of an art so perfectly human 
and so pliant to the motions of the human soul as 
music. If a matter taxes our reasoning, truth- 
seeking faculties for one spell, it is a law of our 
nature that we then quit thinking and only feel 
about it for another spell. We modulate out of the 
dialectic into the religious and accepting mood. It 
was an argument, an emulous labour of the brain; 
it has become a lyric of the heart, a prayer, a hymn, 
a softly rising incense and aroma of the faith and 
love and longing in us. And then, the more we have 
been in earnest, the more naturally comes the re- 
action of frolic fantasy and humour, the more lively 
the suggestions and “ heat-lightnings’ of a quick, 
surcharged, midsummer fancy,—the scherzo humours 
tbat so often flash from characters of deepest pathos. 
But the circle of moods is not yet complete. 
Thought, feeling, fancy, are but phases of the living 
stream that yet must ultimate itself in action, must 
rush into deed, and so pour its life into the great 
ocean whence all proceed and to which all tend. 
That is the finale. Now for the musical correspond- 
ence. 

The first, or Allegro movement of a symphony, 
takes up a theme, or themes, and proceeds to their 
discussion and elaboration. It begins with a prin- 
ciple theme or subject ; presently, with the natural 
modulation into the dominant or relative key, comes 
in a counter theme; these two are developed and 
contrasted a little way, when the whole passage is 
literally repeated to fix them firmly in the mind, 








Given the diatonic scale, which tempts continually 


interest of a good fugue. There have been plenty of 
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they contain; fragments, phrases of the one are 
blended with or offset against the other; the two 
propositions (often waking up a number of accessory 
subjects by the way) are subjected to a sort of 
exhaustive musical logic, till what is in them is 
brought fully out and verified. By asort of refining, 


differentiating, intellectual argumentation, these 
themes are held up in various lights, are developed 
singly and in contrast, and are worked through 
various keys, abridgments, augmentations, episodes, 
digressions, into a most various and complex whole, 
in which the same original threads or themes con- 
tinuully reappear, yet with perpetual sense of novelty. 
The intellectual principle delights in analysis, in 
the detection of differences and distinctions. So 
the symphonic Allegro betrays a tendency to con- 
tinual divergence and eseape from the first starting 
point. Here is an art type of discussion whose whole 
aim and tendency is unity and truth. What a type 
of catholicity in thought! Discussion, no denial ; 
music is incapable of that; Mephistopheles in 
music must make sad work, or forget his nature. 
Then comes the Adagio, Lorghetto, Andante,— 
some slow movement, which has more of calm, still 


This is the 
central sanctuary in this musical abridgement of 


feeling and unquestioning religion in it. 


man's life, which every good symphony appears to 
be. ‘This the heart; that the head. 

The serious Andante passes,—sometimes directly, 
somotimes through the frolic Scherzo, or the minuet 
and trio,—into the rondo finale, which is rapid and 
full of the spirit and preparation for action, full of 


resolve and fire. The sentiment which has passed 
through the crucible of the judgment in the Allegro, 
and sought its divine repose at the religious altar of 
feeling in the Adagio, having traversed its intel- 
lectual and its affective phases, now puts on its 
armour and moves on with alacrity for action. 
(Though, in many lighter symphonies, it is more 
like a achool-boy pulling on his cap and rushing out 
of doors in pure animal spirits.) It seems to act 
itself out with buoyant confidence ; sometimes with 
sublime triumph, as in the march concluding 
the C minor Symphony. 











THE STAGE PLAY QUESTION. 





At Lambeth Police Court on Wednesday a 
summons was heard before Mr. Chance against 
the proprietor of Gatti’s Music Hall, Westminster 
Bridge Road, under the 6th and 7th Vic., cap. 68, 
for having unlawfully in that place of public 
resort performed stage plays without authority 
or license. 

Mr. Mead appeared on behalf of the London 
and Provincial ‘lheatrical Managers’ Protection 
Society to prosecute, and Mr. Thompson defended. 

Mr. Mead, in opening the case, stated that, in 
consequence of information given, the society 
had sent two gentlemen to witness the perform- 
ance at the defendant's hall. The following 
program was issued:— ‘The Grand Ballet 
** Enchantment” written and invented expresnly for 
this Establishment by Charles Merrion, Esq. 
(the highly successful Author of ‘ Dreamland’). 
The Grand Overture and incidental music 
composed and arranged by Mr. Cohen. New and 
magnificent scenery by Mr. Fitzwallis. Tho 
whole arranged and produced under the direction 
of Miss Hetty Tracy and Mr. T. F. Stonette. 
Mortals—Carl (a Shepherd), Miss Tracy ; Christine 
(the Village Belle), Miss Reynolds. Immortals— 
Zoranster (the Storm Fiend), Mr. Stonette (his 
first apparance here); Miralda (Fairy of the 
Enchanted Lake), Miss Lilly Wright; Argelia 
(attendant elf), Miss Lizzie Wright, principal 
danseuse from the Grand Opera Paris, and fairies 
by the celebrated corps de ballet.” That program 
and the performance carried cut in accordance, 
formed the groundwork of the present pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. ‘Thompson contended, before evidence was 
called, that cases decided in the superior courts 
had shown that such matter as here complained of 
was nota stage play within the meaning of the 
Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Mead quoted several cases against that 
opinion, one being “ Wigan v. Strange,” and 
another in which it was held that a dialogue 
between two persons, although not in costume, 
was a stage play. 

Mr. Thompson said the case of “ Wigan v. 
Strange” was on a question of fact, which the 


After some further discussion Mr. Chance 
decided upon hearing evidence. 

Henry Moreton was then called, and said he 
was a comedian, and had been connected with the 
profession twelve or fourteen years. He went in 
company with another, to defendant’s establish- 
ment in November last. The program produced 
was obtained there, and in the course of the 
evening the ballet announced as ‘ Enchantment ” 
was produced. There was regular set scenery, 
and several persons upon the stage at one time. 
Songs of all kinds, including “Up in a Monu- 
ment,” “The Lardy Dardy Swell,” “Topics of 
the Day,’ &c., were introduced. ‘There was also 
a dialogue, several ladies of the ballet appeared 
and danced, and there was evidently a regular 
plot throughout the three scenes. There was a 
demon in the piece, who endeavoured to do some 
evil to Christine, but upon her clinging to a 
cross he fled, as all demons did in the theatrical 
world. The witness went on at some length to 
describe the various points in the performance, 

Cros-examined.—Would not swear that one 
person upon the stage answered the other, but 
a song followed on one side or the other. There 
was a part in which Carl embraced Christine, and 
then made the remark “It’s naughty but it’s 
nice.” (Loud laughter.) There was a boxing 
match between the Demon and Carl, and the 
whole terminated with a dance or ‘* break down.” 
(Renewed laughter.) He denied being what was 
termed an informer as he had not laid the infor- 
mation. Was asked to go and give his opinion. 
Went upon three occasions. The songs were of 
the usual music-hall style. 

Mr. Thompson observed that the music-hall 
songs and music generally had been introduced 
into every burlesque brought out at the theatres. 
(Applause.) 

By Mr. Chance.—Believed Carl and Christine 
frequently spoke together. Had seen pieces at 
the theatres with less dialogue, music, and singing. 
He considered there was a plot in the produc- 
tion. 

Louis Fredericks, a comedian, said he was with 
witness upon one of the occasions mentioned in 
the summons. He did not think but one person 
spoke (Miss Hetty Tracy), and that the answer, 
if any, was given by pantomimic action. 

Mr. Johns, from the Lord Chamberlain’s office, 
was about to be called but not having wit- 
nessed the peer his evidence or opinion 
was rejected. 

Mr. Ambrose Maynard, theatrical agent, was 
called for the defence and stated that after the 
receipt of a letter from the complainants he at 
once set about altering the piece. Whatever 
dialogue there was he cut out, and the curtain 
was dropped in such a way as to allow of each 
performer for the song being announced, as usual 
in Music-halls. ‘To alter the piece it took him 
three or four days. 

Cross-examined.—There might have been a plot 
at the first production, but a plot could be made 
out ofa pone imagination. There was not a 
shadow of a plot after the first notice from com- 
plainants. 

Mr. Thompson described the present proceeding 
as a renewal of the theatrical crusade against 
music-halls, which for over five years has been 
allowed to drop. The present piece described by 
complainant as astage play, was nothing more 
than a regular vehicle of nonsense for singing and 
dancing and the introduction of topics of the day. 
He proceeded at some length to point out the 
failure of attempts to stop the ballet in former 
years at the Alhambra, and described the present 
proceedings as an attempt to ruin the music-halls, 
the proprietors, and those engaged. He strongly 
urged that there was not the slightest evidence to 
bring the case within the meaning of the Act. 

Mr. Chance said it was a most important matter 
to both theatrical and music-hall proprietors. He 
would not say what his impression was upon the 
question then, or attempt, in giving a decision, to 
strain the Act of Parliament upon the point. In 
order to consult the variouscases he would adjourn 
the case for a few days, and then give his 
opinion. 

The proceedings lasted for some time, and were 
listened to with much interest. 





BREACH OF THEATRICAL AGREEMENT. 





The action of Wall v. Swanborough was tried on 
Monday in the Court of Exchequer before Mr. Baron 
Martin and a common jury: It alleged a breach of 
theatrical agreement. The plaintiff was Mr. Harry 


Wall, a theatrical manager in the United States of 
America, and the defendant was Mrs. Swanborough, 





Court of Common Pleas dismissed. 


a 


custom in the profession, which was called “ farm. 
ing,’ the plaintiff entered into an agreement with 
Mr. and Mrs. Palmer to the effect that in return fy, 
a fixed salary Mrs. Palmer, an actress who Played 
under the name of Miss Elise Holt, should give hin 
her services, and that he should procure her engage. 
ments, retaining whatever profit he might maks 
upon the transaction. Under this arrangement shg 
went to America, where, it was said, she achieved 
great success in burlesque. Having returned to this 
country, the plaintiff, by written agreement, date 
15th June last, consented to Miss Holt performing 
at the Strand Theatre for a period of one month, 
commencing on the 22nd, at a salary of £15 pe 
week, and at the end of the month, if both partie 
chose, the engagement was to be extended. The 
part of Lord Darnley in the “ Field of the Cloth o 
Gold” was allotted to the lady, and very favourabls 
notices appeared of her acting. According to the 
plaintiff's evidence another and a verbal agreement 
was substituted for the written one, viz., that both 
Miss Holt and the plaintiff should give their services 
for a joint salary of £20 a week, for a period of five 
weeks. In consequence chiefly of the warm weather 
there had not been good audiences, and it was pro. 
posed to have a change of performances. The 
‘*School for Scandal” having been selected, the 
plaintiff enacted Sir Benjamin Backbite, and Miss 
Holt continued to play in the burlesque as before, 
The comedy did not * draw,” and on the 22nd of July, 
after a few nights’ representation, the theatre was 
closed. On the following day the plaintiff received 
the £20, being £5 for himself and £15 for Miss 
Holt, but the defendant refused to pay any more, 
The action was therefore brought to recover £80, the 
balance due for the remaining four weeks. On 
the part of the plaintiff it was suggested that the 
closing of the theatre was a mere ruse, in order to 
bring the alleged agreement to a close, as the busi- 
ness was bad. 

The plaintiff said that he did not try to got 
another engagement for himself and Miss Holt 
until the 22nd of August, because he thought 
they were bound to the defendant until then. 
Hs also denied having seen in the green room 
any notice about the closing of the theatre until 
two or thres days before the 22nd of July. 

This evidences was corroborated by Miss Holt. 

For the defence, Mr. Arthur Swanborough, the 
manager of the Strand Theatre for his mother, 
was called, and he positively denied having 
entered into the alleged verbal agreement which 
had been sued upon. He never annulled the 
written agreement, and only verbally engaged the 
plaintiff to play in the ‘School for Scandal,” 
which was simply brought forward as an experi- 
ment, and, according to the practice of the 
profession, when that piece was withdrawn his 
engagement wasat an end, Mr. Swanborough 
also stated that the notice of the closing of the 
theatre was put up in the green room at leasta 
month before the actual closing, and that Mrs. 
Swanborough had nothing to do with the brief 
summer season which followed, beyond receiving 
the rent of the theatre from the parties to whom 
she had let it. 

Mr. John Fitzgerald, the musical director of 
the theatre, Mrs. Swanborough, Miss Bufton, and 
other witnesses, gave corroborative evidence as to 
the notice in the green room. 

The learned Judge in summing up expressed 
the opinion that, even supposing the defendant 
was in the wrong, the plaintiff should not have 
delayed till the 22nd of August seeking another 
engagement for himself and Miss Holt, 

The jury returned a verdict for plaintiff, 
damages £40. 








Arcutpatp RamspEn’s Conorrts, Lerps.—The 
second of these concerts came off on Wednesday 
evening last week with great success, Mr. Hallé’s 
annual series of concerts being discontinued from 
want of support. The lovers of music are indebted 
to Mr. Ramsden for having risked another series, 
under such circumstances. The first concert opened 
with the non-appearance of Mr. Sims Reeves; and 
on Wednesday evening, of the vocalists advertised 
to appear, Sinico was suffering from sore throat, 
Fancelli from relaxed throat, and Ciampi from fever, 
alllaid up in London. The audience, however, bore 
the disappointments admirably. For Mdme, Sinico, 
Mdme. Duval sang, and though suffering from cold she 
sang very well. As it was her first appearance, the 
florid vocal exercises of Rossini stood her in good 
stead to show off a fine powerful voice and good 
execution. Fancelli’s place was filled by Vizzani, 
who sang the gipsy duet in ‘ Trovatore,” with 
Scalchi. Mdme. Norman-Néruda played Beethoven's 
Romanza in F, exquisitely, Mr. Hallé 
Weber's Polacca Brilliante, which has been heard 
often enough at Leeds and elsewhere. Owing to 





the lessee of the Strand Theatre. 


According to a 


the absence of Ciampi the closing quartet from 
“ Traviata” was made up by Mr. Ramsden himself. 
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and the wronged Cecilia drowns herself. 
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REVIEWS. murder is artistically represented off the stage as it (Noverxo, Ewer, & Co.) 

were; but the subsequent scenes of contrition and “ Fidelio.” An Opera in Two Acts. By L. vax 

« Ugone.” A Tragedy. By George Francis Arm- horror are full of force. Take Ugone's soliloquy Brernovey Translated into English and cor 

strong, B.A. London: E, Moxon, Son, & Co, | *fter the deed, and during a thunderstorm : . coe 


1870. 

After pale, colourless imitations of Tennyson and 
the mock-materialisms which follow in the track of 
Swinburne, it is refreshing to come upon the 
evidence of original powerin a poet. Mr, Armstrong 
may claim that honourable designation without 
impeachment. He is not moulded, and is only 
slightly coloured, by the new schools. In his verse 
there are no “ purloined conceits,” no running in 
grooves, no echoes from a richer muse. And yet 
without these, his yerse is melodious and rich and 
attractive; its charm grows with reading ; and its 
flow is strengthened by the possession of thought. 
This is no slight praise, to say the workmanship is 
good ‘and yet recalls no recognised master. Very 
few writers in this day could take up Mr. Armstrong's 
subject and make it tolerable. It is, of all things, 
a tragedy—an unactable tragedy—a tragedy in blank 
yerse and numbering two hundred and fifty pages ! 
The task of attacking a workof this kind may well 
appal any reader accustomed to the blind, feeble 
wordspinning of similar forms of writing. We 
confess to a faintness of heart on opening ‘‘ Ugone ” 
and beginning to cut the leaves; nor does the first 
scene cheer the reader; for the hero is introduced 
in a fashion which produces immediate antipathy to 
him asachurl anda bore. But by and by a feel- 
ing of respect for Mr. Armstrong is generated, and 
respect quickens into interest. The poet has a 
quick eye for character, and an artist's faculty 
for reproducing it. The personages of the drama 
assume an individuality and preserve it. It is 
not that the author labels them or insists on their 
attributes, but that their own speech bewrayeth 
them. This is true art, especially dramatic art. 
In other respects ‘‘Ugone” is not fitted for the 
stage; there is no attempt to fit it. It is too long, 
has too many scenes, shifts the action too frequently, 
and dallies over soliloquies and duologues. But it 
is fair to Mr. Armstrong to say he repudiates the 
idea of writing for the stage at all; in fact he 
abjures the modern stage in scathing terms, and 
claims the right to linger over a work he loves, 
ignoring the ‘‘ deference to an audience which he 
can but imagine and actors who will never vivify 
his creations.’”’ And if his work is over-elaborate, 
it may be said that his elaborations are good: if 
his arena is crowded with personages, these 
personages have each his own life and character. 

“Ugone” is the tale of a somewhat morbid- 
minded young man who has suffered wrong from 
one Count Rocco Fiore and his father. Some 
years before the action commences these two 
denounced Ugone’s father Bardi to the Austrian 
government (at that time holding Lombardy) and 
procured the exile of him and his family, The 
decree has now been in some measure reversed; 
but of the Bardi family only Ugone, his younger 
brother Francesco, and his young sister Cecilia 
return to the paternal home on the banks of Lago 
Maggiore. Old Bardi is dead, and Ugone’s mind 
is embittered with revenge. His hatred of Count 
Rocco and his father Count Teodulfo is too intense 
tobe stayed by their flattering offers of friendship ; 
but against this hate the soft influence of his love 
for an English girl, Adelaide, daughter of 
Lord Halden, living in Milan, is brought into 
play; and Adelaide induces him to forego 
vengeance. Meanwhile Count Rocco has gained 
the inexperienced heart of Cecilia Bardi, Ugone’s 
sister—she an impassioned girl of fourteen, 
the Count a matured libertine of two and forty. In 
Ugone’s absence Roeco achieves this girl’s ruin. 
His machinations have also succeeded in severing 
Ugone and his English maiden; and a friend and 
comrade of Roeco’s lures away a girl on whom 
Ugone’s brother, Francesco, had set his heart. The 
result of this wickedness is that Ugone is estranged 
from Adelaide, Francesco's young life is blighted, 
All 
Ugone’s wrongs are borne back on his memory with 
trebled force ; but the last wrong eclipses all. He 


There’s mercy in the touch of nature’s hands, 
The mind knows none . . He hears not any storm, 
The lightnings gleam along his livid eyes 

And force no wink. Man, is it well with thee? 

Is thy sleep weird as mine? Have I done well 

Or ill to thee? 1 meant nor ill nor well . . 

If thou hadst used another way with me, 

I had not struck. Ay, dost thou curse me for it, 
Or mock me in exultant liberty? . . 

I have read tales of those who shed men’s blood 
And shuddered at their names: am I as they? 

I from the world have cast a devil out: 

Iam no murderer! , . I’ve marvelled oft 

How felt the slayer, when the deed was o’er. 

Even as the bride after her bridal-day, 

When forth she comes and the world looks at her— 
All’s strauge: she is abashed : she fears men’s eyes: 
There’s a new life around her: there’s a chill 
Creeping of awe at mystic presences 

Felt through and through her, and a silent calm 
As of a sabbath’s early morn when all 

Labour hath rest, and skies are grey with cloud, 
Though the birds sing at times and light is mild. 
So seemed it as I sped across the lake 

At first, and the wind kissed me on the brows, 
And as by dusty roads we walked awhile, 

All silent, resting at the wayside inn 

To eat and drink, and speaking yet no word, 

My heart was like a soldier’s after battle— 

Still: sad a little: thankful, and at peace— 

Till sleep o’erthrew me . . then the fantasies, 
Then the black pit of fear! . . If this bo rest, 
What shall be life? . . What marvel if the brain 
Finding no peace in sleep, should many times 
Flatter the hand to quench it with swift death ? 

I will not brook another sleep like that, 

Which throws its net about to drag me down?., 
Francesco, wake again! . . Will no one come 
And lay a cool pure hand across my brow? . . 


The end is fatal. Adelaide dies of grief. Ugone is 
led away to execution. There are several sub- 
histories which march side by side with the principal 
story; but these are too complicated to narrate, 
The main interest of course centres in Ug,ae and 
his surroundings. 

We have quoted one speech for its vigour of 
imagery and expressive force. Let another extract 
be a sample of delicate landscape painting, such as 
occurs now and then to soften the pressure of action 
and the tumult of rival interests. Adelaide is 
watching her lover ride off, and follows him in 
imagination from the city to his home on the lake. 


Out on the road he rides, beyond the gates, 
Among the maize-fields and the fields of grass 
Girt with the trooping elms that hold the vines 
Festooned, gay lines like dancers hand in hand 
Waiting the music; there the kine roam loose: 
Now by the thick acacia-hedges’ light 

He sweeps, the feathery branches fluttering free 
In the whitening moonlight with the wind he wafts 
In speeding : now he turns to watch afar 

The Duomo’s sparkling pinnacles dwindling down 
Inthe blue distance; now the sun is up; 

The birds outbreak in song; the peasants pass, 
Sun-darkened, stately, beautiful in face, 

The maidens with the scarlet kerchief-swathes 
Over black eyes—their long bright earrings flash 
As the head moves in laughter and bright talk ; 
Now come the mules, their tassels red and blue, 
Nodding above their necks, the fly-11ets spread 
Across their sheeny coats, with branches green 
Fresh interlaced ; now through the village tall 
He passes; now he’s outamong the fields 

Once more; and so before the day is sunk 

He drinks the Alpine winds that wander down 
The olive-girdled hills and o’er the lake’s 

Blue water-waste ; and then the gate is reached. 


This is a perfect picture of North-Italian scenery, 
painted with’ the hand of a master. But “ Ugone" 
was written in Italy; and the passion and music of 
its pages have a savour of the land. 








(Cramen & Co. Liurtep.) 


The Brooklet’s Song.” Written by L. H. F. pu 

Turrzaux. Composed by Cxanies Gounop, 

A very pretty and characteristic melody, with 
appropriate and effective accompaniment, which 
admirably suits the verses. Its simplicity is not 
the least charm. The key is F, 2-4 time, the 
compass from EB to F, nine notes. The accompani- 
ment consists of triplets of arpeggio semiquayers 





arms himself, pursues Rocco and slays him. The 


rected according to the original score by NaTauia 
MACFARREN. 

This is ;the first issue of the cheap operas 
announced by Messrs. Novello. Unlike most 
cheap works, its cheapness is by no means its 
only or even ita principal recommendation; for 
the opera is the “ Fidelio,” as Beethoven 
left it, without the alterations and additions 
of the rash and often incompetent ‘“ improvers,” 
who have so freely disfigured Beethoven's 
score. The reproduction of the original score by 
Breitkopf and Hiirtel has been taken as authority 
for the marks of phrasing and expression, and all 
interpolated notes or bars have been rejected. The 
editress justly states that the composer's directions 
should suffice for the study of this great lyrical 
masterpiece, and sle deserves the fullest acknow- 
ledgment for relieving the work from the “ many 
extravagant directions of piano and forte, the unac- 
countable sforzati, and the innumerable marks of 
phrasing contrary to all musical sense” which 
temerity and neglect have accumulated or suffered. 
To an enthusiastic admirer of Beethoven, this 
editorial duty must have been a labour of love, and 
doubtless it has been conscientiously performed. 
The opera is preceded by the more popular 
overture in E, while the magnificent one in C— 
known in England as the ‘ Leonora ’—with its 
wonderful symphonic power, and the never-to-be- 
forgotten crescendo passage for the violins is placed 
between the two acts. Indications of the instrumen- 
tation are inserted throughout the entire opera. 

The work is capitally printed: clear type, on good 
paper. The publishers have conferred a lasting 
obligation on all lovers of music, by its production. 
It is not a mere ephemeral book for an evening at 
the opera, but is worthy of a place in every musical 
library; and while it is of great value both to 
amateurs and professional musicians, its extreme 
cheapness places it within the reach of all, 








[R. Cocxs & Co.) 


“Concerto for the Welsh Harp,” with Orchestral 
Accompaniments, Composed by Hanpgu, Edited 
by Brinuey Ricnarps, 

This is a very interesting resuscitation for lovers 
of Handel, and also for the admirers of Welsh 
national music, as showing that the great composer 
thought fit to write a concerto specially for the 
Welsh three-stringed harp, and for a Welsh execu- 
tant. There is little in the composition to dis- 
tinguish it from Handel's other concertog, having 
the same brilliancy of subject and admirable coun- 
terpoint which characterise them all, and it does not 
contain a single instance of what is now considered 
a harp passage. The English pedal harp can be 
substituted for the Welsh instrument, or the piano- 
forte may be used, of course with a loss of effect, 
The orchestral accompaniments are as usual—two 
violins, viola; ‘cello, and bags, These are very 
carefully and concisely given on the same pages as 
the principal instrument. 








Breakrast.—Epps's CocoaA,—GRATEFUL AND CoMFORTING, 
—The very agreeable character of this preparation has 
dered it a g 1 favourite. The Civil Service Gazette 
remarks :—- By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr, Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills.” Each packet is labelled--James 
Epps & Co,, Hommopathic Chemists, London, Also, makers 
of Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. 








Hot.owar's Ointment and Pit1s.—Cold Weather.—Theo sud- 
den severity of the weather has sadly disturbed the general health. 
Affections of the throat and chest are found in every house- 
hold, and the quickest means of curo are Holloway's renowned 
remedies. They prevent congestion, inflammation, bronchitic, 
ulceration, hoarseness, and cough. This soothing Ointment 
only requires to be well rubbed twice a day on the afflicted parts 
to effect an immediate and marked improvemeut in all the 
symptoms of disease. Both Ointment and Pills are devoid of 
danger. Both medicaments are compounds of the finest balsams 
intimately allied by nature and accurately combined by art. 











throughout. 





4 


They conduct to restoration and cure with unfailing certainty. 
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NOW READY, 
THE NEW QUADRILLE, 


“LADY OF LORNE,” 


ON THE FOLLOWING SCOTCH AIRS: 
Argyle is my Name. ‘Wilt thou be my dearie P 
Campbell's are comin’, | Bonnie Laddie, High- 


igh | land Laddie. 
—n mn a — Hey, the bonnie Breast- 


’ : | knots. 
I'm r{ er young to marry | What's a’ the steer, 
yet. 


| Kimmer ? 
I lo’e na a Laddie but AND 
ane. The Argyle Bowling 
Come under my plaidie. Green. 


By ALISTER M°ALISTER. 





Beautifully Illustrated with Portrait, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





IN THE PRESS. 


LADY OF LORNE LANCERS, 


FOUNDED ON WELL-KNOWN SCOTTISH 
MELODIES AND REELS, 


By F. GODFREY. 


BANDMASTER OF THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS, 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





IN THE PRESS, 
THE 
‘LADY OF LORNE CALEDONIANS.” 


ON SCOTTISH AIRS. 
T. BARRETT, 





By 





Beautifully Illustrated, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Lonpon; CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 


NEW NATIONAL SONG, 


GUARD THY SEA-GIRT HOME, 


By E, REYLOFF. 
SUNG BY SIGNOR FOLI. 


“ Forget not, Sons of England, 
And those her rights who claim, 
You have no choice 
When honour’s voice 
Bids thee enrol thy name. 
None must withstand, 
‘Tis Heaven's command— 
Guard thou thy birthland’s fame.” 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W, 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
MOSCHELES’ CELEBRATED 


“RECOLLECTIONS OF IRELAND.” 


Fantasia on the 


“GROVES OF BLARNEY,” “GARRY OWEN,” 


AND 
“ST. PATRICK'S DAY.” 
Paraphrased and Arranged by 
J. RUMMEL. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Loxpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT §TREET, W. 


| illness which precludes the execution of his duties. 


Che Orchestra. 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1870. 


—— 








We regret to hear of the illness of Mr. W. C. 
Levey, the orchestral conductor at Drury Lane—an 





The Brighton Gazette states that, in one of the 
best-known churches in that town, stringed in- 
struments are to be used as accompaniments to 
psalmody. 





At Berlin a new historical drama, ‘‘ 7'he Captive 
of Metz,” will shortly be produced; it is written by 
Karl Gutzkow, the author of the popular novel, 
‘ Durch Nacht und Schlacht.” 





Anc ‘her gymnast injured. The younger Leoni, 
in taking the balloon leap at the New Star Music 
Hall, Liverpool, missed his hold upon his brother, 
and fell heavily upon the stage. 


Mr. Arthur Sketchley is about to publish ‘“ Mrs. 
Brown at the Play”—the first and best of the 
Brown Papers. With this issue the adventures of 
Mrs. Brown in public may appropriately close. 








In the Court of Exchequer on Monday, Mr. Harry 
Wall, a theatrical manager in the United States, 
recovered £40 as damages from Mrs. Swanborough, 
the lessee of the Strand Theatre, for a breach of a 
theatrical engagement. 


considerable value, to be competed for at the Conser- 
vatory of Leipsic, in memory of her husband the 
late Professor, who took such a lively and life-giving 
interest in that excellent music-school. 


brought out at the Royal Court Theatre of Munich, 
Kiirnberger’s ‘‘ Firdusi.” 


accepted, 


ae 


shortly open with a company, including Messrs. 


Matthews. 





Betsy Baker. 


will deliver a farewell address. 
play Boz. 





Miss Alleyne is 
‘* Ecarté” is withdrawn from the Globe. 


Madame Moscheles has announced a prize of 


Several important novelties have been lately 


and amongst them Koberstein’s ‘‘ Erich XIV.” and 
A new drama, by Herr 
Herrmann Ling, entitled ‘‘ Violante,” has been 


The Royal Court Theatre (Sloane Square) will 


Belford, Edward Righton, Robert Astley, Miss 
Maggie Brennan, Miss Eleanor Bufton, Miss Kate 
Bishop, and Mrs, Stephens. Negotiations are also 
pending with Mr. Hermann Vezin and Mr. Frank 


On the occasion of Mdme. Celeste’s final per- 
formance, previous to retirement from the stage, 
Mrs. Keeley will reappear in her original character, 
Mdme. Celeste herself performs 
Miami in the “ Green Bushes ;” and in the evening 
Mr. Buckstone will 


seriously indisposed, and 
The lady 


—$$ 


against the advice of the medical men, to play the 
réle of Kate Seaton in the unfortunate play. The 
disappointment resulting from the piece, we fear, 
has increased the illness. 





A capital idea is the basis of Mr. Gilbert's next 
entertainment for Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’; 
Gallery. It is to be called ‘A Sensation Novel,” 
representing the preliminary arrangement between 
author and publisher, and the three volumes (acted) 
of the work. Mr. Gilbert’s fertility of invention 
and illustration will doubtless make this go, 

‘“‘ Beethoven,” a drama in five acts, by Signor 
Pietro Cossa, just brought out at the Apollo Theatre, 
Venice, has, according to the Gazzetta di Veneria, 
failed to interest the public. The drama represents 
the humours of a vain, egotistical and discontented 
nature, and throughout the five acts Beethoven 
wearies the audience by his selfish complaints anj 
by his railings at society. 








The Committee of the Royal Academy of Music 
intend, at the Christmas examination of 1871, to 
give a valuable Cremona violin as a prize to the 
most meritorious student of that instrument, who 
has been a pupil in the institution during the three 
preceding terms, the Committee, however, ro. 
serving the usual right ofj withholding the gift, 
should sufficient talent not be exhibited at the 
competition. 





As this war proceeds, provincial France, even the 
most removed from the centre of disaster, grows 
more and more depressed. Boulogne is reported as 
desperately dull: artistic vitality crushed altogether, 
In Havre not only the speculators in concert and 
drama, but even the proprietors of the cafés and 
restaurants are feeling the war most sensibly, as 
their large halls and dining saloons are almost 
deserted, and are becoming duller every day. 





We suppose we shall have a run upon the fun of 
calling burlesques ‘‘ Junior.” Mr. Reece set the 
example with ‘ Whittington Junior ;” and Mr, 
Alfred Thompson follows suit with ‘ Aladdin 
Junior.” These burlesque writers filch their ideas 
as well as their puns from each other. When they 
have got as far as the ‘‘ Lady of Lyons Junior" and 
the “Forty Thieves Junior,” they will begin to 
hunger for another original idea. Meanwhile 
nobody seems inclined to follow the titular waggery 
of Mr. Burn&, as he might facetiously sign himself. 
“ E—L1IZ—abeth” has no imitators. 





At a recent meeting in Edinburgh it was arranged 
that the centenary of Sir Walter Scott, in August 
next, should be celebrated in that city, and not at 
Melrose, as was at one time suggested. There will 
be a grand banquet; and it is also proposed that the 
centenary should be commemorated in a substantial 
and enduring form by the foundation of scholarships 
or bursaries in the Scotch Universities, or by some 
other foundation connected with the cultivation of 
British literature. If Scott’s centenary is kept in 
the art world anything like Beethoven’s what 4 
chance there will be for Mr. Halliday. 





We are glad to hear that Mr. German Reed, 
having renewed his term at the Gallery of Illustra- 
tion, will commence another season on Monday 
Evening, December 19th. His New Entertainment 
by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert is not yet ready; in the mead 
time he reproduces, only for a few nights, the 
favourite and successful Operetta, ‘ Ages Ago,” 
which will be given for the 216th{time. Mr. Corney 
Grain, however, inaugurates the campaign with % 
New Musical Sketch, and the entertainment will 
conclude with ‘* The Rival Composers.” Mr. and Mrs. 
German Reed, Miss Fanny Holland, Mr. Corey 
Grain, and Mr. Arthur Cecil, will sustain theit 
original characters in ‘' Ages Ago.” 

One of the last victims to railway mismanagement 
is Mr. Frederick Younge, proprietor of the ‘+ Caste" 
dramatic company, playing Mr. Robertson’s comedies 








was far from well when she left her yoom, much 
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a violent death in the collision on the North 
Eastern line last Tuesday. Two trains were passing 
at full speed ; a pointsman altered the points, and 
gent one train right into the other. The crash was 
fearful, and among others poor Mr. Younge was 
killed on the spot. He was an actor of high 
promise : his artistic performance of D’Alroy must 
be fresh in the recollection of London play-goers. 
His untimely end is a theme for universal regret. 
It is one of the many instances of an useful career 
cut short by a system of negligence tantamount to 
crime. These railway accidents grow of sickening 
frequency: not a week passes but we hear of some 
new fatality. 





Miss Charlotte Cushman has returned to her 
native land to make it her permanent residence 
for the future. Some time since she disposed of 
her house in Rome, which was, situated at No. 88, 
yia Gregariania, also her fine stud of horses, to 
which she was very much attached, and went to 
Edinburgh, for medical treatment, where she passed 
some time, and then removed to the water cure 
at Malvern, from which place she returned to 
America. She is in good health, save the organic 
trouble which she has, and for which the best 
physicians of the Continent declare there is no cure. 
Her face is slightly changed, being somewhat 
thinner than when she last visited her native 
country some six years since, She is stopping at 
the house of:a relative in New York city, and will 
shortly go to Boston to visit some friends. It 
is rumoured that Miss Cushman will fix upon 
Newport, R. I., for her future residence, but only 
for the summer season. 





Mr. Robert Buchanan defends himself from the 
charge of sycophancy in calling his book on Argyll- 
shire ‘‘ The Land of Lorne.” He says :— 


“My book is a sad one, full of lamentation, 
instinct with the most pathetic poetry of real life 
and suffering ; and scarcely is it ready for publica- 
tion, when there comes the radiant gleam of this 
betrothal to the Campbell. 'Princess Louise is a 
veritable Star of Hope, rising on a dark and 
melancholy wild, where (to quote my own Prologue) 
Absenteeism, Overseerism, all sorts of other‘ isms’ 
gather griffin-like around the porches of the proud 
Highland land-proprietors: and I, whose whole 
song has been of the poor, and for the poor, and 
with the poor, cry ‘God speed,’ in the poor Celt’s 
name, to the Princess and the man of her choice.” 


The Marquis, and the Princess, and the whole of 
Argyllshire, ought to be very much obliged to this 
rhapsodical gentleman. Even the immortal Close 
could scarce sound the glories of the King of Bonny 
more fervently. How Thackeray would have de- 
lighted in a character of Mr. Buchanan’s stamp, 





The Queen, accompanied by the Princess Beatrice, 
visited the Royal Albert Hall on Saturday morning 
for the purpose of inspecting the progress of the 
works. In order to have evidence of the acoustic 
properties of the hall, one of the contractor’s boys 
employed in the building was permitted to sing ; and 
Mr. Healey, an officer of the Science and Art 
Department, was called upon to play a set of scales 
on the violin, with the most delicate harmonics. 
The Queen then commanded that Miss Anna 
Williams, an amateur, should afford the opportunity 
of judging of the effect of a female voice. This her 
Majesty heard from the Royal box, and afterwards 
from the balcony on the third story, where the most 
delicate notes were perfectly audible. The Queen 
passed into one of the small lecture theatres, 
although in an incomplete state. Her Majesty 
expressed to Mr. Thomas Lucas her gratification at 
the manner in which the contractors were carrying 
out the design, and her interest in the early 
completion of the building. Mr. Lucas stated that 
it would be ready for opening before the end of 
January. 


Now that the Jardin des Plantes is being deci- 
mated, that the yak and monkeys are gone, and only 
the indigestible carnivora left, it is cheering to learn 
that the eagles are to be utilised, and will also have 
a chance of getting out of Paris. Experiments are 





be navigated in a balloon: by means of eagles! 
From four to six vigorous birds are to be harnessed 
to the balloon, and these will be guided by an 
aéronaut by means of a piece of raw meat attached 
to the end of a long pole, held out in front of them, 
which the voracious birds will vainly endeavour to 
reach, as it will be always advancing before them. 
When it is desired to change the direction, the con- 
ductor will turn his beefsteak either to the left or to 
the right, and upwards or downwards, according to 
whether he desires to mount or descend—the hungry 
birds all the while following the raw meat with re- 
newed ardour. This is very nice, so long as the 
eagles consent to be humbugged. But if they found 
out the deception, and turned round on their tan- 
talisers, results might grow awkward. 





A meeting of Welshmen resident in London was 
held on Monday in the Vestry-hall, Chelsea, in aid of 
the funds of the Sloane Street Welsh Chapel Building 
Fund. The proceedings took the form of a minia- 
ture Eisteddfod. The program consisted of musical 
and literary compositions, the merits of which 
were adjudicated on by Mr. G. O. Morgan, M.P., 
who presided; the Revs. J. Myrddin Thomas and 
R. Williams, and Mr. Brinley Richards. Mr. T. 
Barrett presided at the pianoforte. The president 
expressed his satisfaction at presiding over a 
meeting which brought so many Welshmen together, 
and for so laudable a purpose. It was a real 
Eisteddfod brought home to their doors in London, 
and must be appreciated by all natives of the 
Principality. The literary compositions were in 
Welsh, and as such were beyond the sphere of 
any appreciation, but they were for the most part 
well received. The prizes awarded consisted of a 
ribbon with a rosette hung round the neck of the 
successful competitor by a Welsh lady. Among the 
musical pieces performed were the Cambrian War 
Song and a new Welsh Fantasia by Mr. Brinley 
Richards, The meeting was well attended, although 
the weather was most unfavourable. 





The Westminster Play, it has been announced, 
is to be suspended for this year. No similar break 
in the annual celebration of the Latin Comedy in 
the dormitory of St. Peter’s College has occurred since 
1847. As far back as the days of Queen Elizabeth 
‘‘the Latin play enacted by the scholars of West- 
minster” was a regular institution—the remnant, 
unquestionably, as was the Eton Montem, of the 
dramatic performances with which in mediwyal times 
the religious feasts and festivals of the Church were 
observed, and which were conceived in the same 
spirit as the miracle plays themselves. The West- 
minster exhibition, however, had also from the first 
had a distinctly educational purpose. The famous 
Dean Nowell, when second head-master of West- 
minster, was, according to Strype, the first to 
introduce into the school “the reading of Terence 
for the better learning of the pure Roman style.” 
The letters of the Westminsters from the time of 
Atterbury teem with allusions to the play. On one 
or two occasions some English drama has been 
acted in addition to the production of the Latin play- 
wright; for instance, in 1695, Dryden’s ‘‘ Cleomenes” 
was performed. As regards the costume of the 
actors, it was only in 1889 that the attempt was 
made to reproduce the dresses of the Roman Forum, 
and the attempt is due to the attention drawn to the 
question of correctness in this respect by Dr. William- 
son, the head-master, in a pamphlet entitled 
‘“‘Eunuchus Palliatus.” The earliest regular 
scenery was arranged by Garrick, who was himself 
a frequent spectator of the Westminster Play, and 
was presented to the school by Archbishop Markham. 
The new scenery with which the Westminster play- 
goers of the last few years was familiar was by Mr. 
C. R. Cockerell, himself a former Westminster boy. 





Those interested in the revival of medimval 
amusements—Eglinton tournaments, Dunmow 
flitches, Godiva shows, and the like—may be pleased 
to learn that a modern tournay recently came off 
in that progressive country, the United States, 





said to have been made there by which the air is to 








breaking acrobatism, manslaughter by wild beasts, 
and all such forms of bloodthirsty amusement. In 
fact the American exhibition only wanted a drinking 
and smoking audience to make it perfect. Un- 
fortunately it came off in the open, where hardly 
any spectators were present. The tournament arose 
from a little dispute over “ poker" between some 
Kansas herdsmen and some New Orleans blacklegs, 
and opened with a tilt in the approved style—on 
horseback, but with bowie knives in lieu of lances, 
the latter not being handy. The combatants were 
Bigger, a herdsman, and Watrons, a gambler. The 
two men stripped to the waist, and their knives were 
bound to their right hands. Both were well 
mounted, and both were fine horsemen. They were 
placed sixty yards apart, with orders to ride at each 
other at full speed. Several ‘jousts’’ were ridden, 
in the course of which both horses were horribly 
wounded. At last Bigger struck Watrons with his 
left hand in the face, at the same time inflicting 
a fearful gash in his thigh, Watrons at the same 
time driving his knife into Bigger’s shoulder. After 
the fight had lasted half an hour, both horses were 
exhausted from loss of blood, and fell. Bigger then 
threw himself upon Watrons and stabbed him to the 
heart. Another of the blacklegs, named Bradford, 
secing the fate of his friend, fired and killed the 
other combatant, and a free fight then ensued, 
Bradford being killed in the melée, while each of the 
others received fearful wounds. The authenticity of 
this fascinating narrative is vouched for by Dr. V. 
C. Lawrence, recently of Philadelphia, who arrived 
on the spot in time to witness the catastrophe, and 
dress the wounds of the survivors. By the side of 
such an experience as this, the mere European 
pleasure of seeing a lion king devoured by panthers 
loses half its charm, 


The writer of ‘Dramatists of the present day" 
in the Atheneum last week took Mr. Boucicault for 
histheme. To this successful playwriter he does more 
justice than to Mr. Robertson—at least he is more 
lenient withhim. But there is the same hard, unge- 
nial, crucial method in his treatment as was shown 
in the first article. Mr. Boucicault’s faults are 
exultantly shown; his merits grudgingly admitted. 
For example thus is gibbeted ‘‘ London Assurance,” 
a comedy which is universally a favourite with 
player and audience, and which for thirty years has 
kept a position in the theatrical repertory. 


The plot, which turns upon a son being his 
father’s rival in love, is not new. The characters 
are not new. Spanker is an old friend; Dazsle had 
often trodden the stage before; Lady Gay Spanker 
is a vulgarised Di Vernon, with a touch in her of 
Baby Blake. None of them, moreover, are painted 
in full—they are all scratchy sketches. The whole 
conception of the piece is derived from previous 
comedies, and the dialogue is the conventiona] 
dialogue of a past age. London and Cheltenham 
are named as the scene of the play, and we are to 
suppose the time to be 1841. Any other places and 
any other time would, however, be equally appro- 
priate. Sir Harcourt Courtly, a nobleman of ton, ad- 
dressing the lady to whom he has proposed elopement, 
speaks of “ a heart offered to your astonished view by 
one who is considered the index of fashion, the vane of 
the beau monde.” And in discussing with his valet 
the plan of the elopement, the same nobleman re- 
marks that ‘‘ hesitation destroys the romance of faux 
pas, and reduces it to the on of a mere mercantile 
calculation.” The heroine’s phraseology is even 
more absurd: she talks of watching ‘‘ the first tear 
that glistens in the opening eye of morning, the 
silent song the flowers breathe, the thrilling choir of 
the woodland minstrels, to which the modest brook 
trickles applause ;—these, swelling out the sweetest 
chord of sweet creation’s matins, seem,” &o. ‘‘ Lon- 
don Assurance” is not a good comedy ; but notwith- 
standing its defects, the construction is so admir- 
able, and the stage situations are so effective, that 
an audience forgets the faults of the piece, and only 
admires the skill of the dramatic architect. 


The critic evidently makes no allowance for the 
change of colloquial sentiment which takes place in 
an interval of thirty years. What was eonsidered 
poetical diction in 1840 is now avoided as gush. 
What was ornate then is now stilted. Who talks as 
the personages of Richardson’s novels talked? Yet 
these were true to nature. The Atheneum critic is 
hard to please. He objects to Mr. Robertson's dia- 








accompanied by all the charm which attends neck- 





logue because it is laconic and like the talk of every- 
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day life. He objects to “ London Assurance” for 
the opposite reason. Further on he says :— 

‘*Mr. Boucicault seems to take delight in deline- 

ating the mean traits of a man’s nature; and when 
he depicts virtue it is usually negative virtue. He 
is never elevated. No heroic passion thrives in his 
hands. When his theme is clearly discerned, we 
yerceive a low end is to be achieved. We are never 
improved by lofty sentiment.” 
Why this very “ lofty sentiment (in other words 
rhapsodic utterances) is just what the critic has 
stigmatised in ‘ London Assurance.” Besides if 
“Mr. Boucicault takes delight in delineating the 
mean traits of a man’s character,’ that ought to 
recommend him to his critic. For the latter 
evidently takes delight in delineating the mean 
traits of an author's works. For success he has no 
sympathy. Over little defects he lingers fondly. 
And his self-sufficiency is as great as his love of 
carping. This notice he closes with the autocratical 
judgement, ‘‘ Mr. Boucicault’s work does not please 
me.’ Of course that extinguishes the unhappy 
playwright for ever. 

Italian journals are not stingy of praise in their 
art criticism, especially those journals which regu- 
late their praise by a tariff—so muchaline. But 
even most Italian journals are outdone by the frenzy 
of the Sicilian papers which narrate the refulgent 
glory of one Signorina Albani—an American prima 
donna, by the way. One critic, a Signor Bertolana, 
said to be a writer of much repute, fairly out Herods 
Herod. For such as may have a curiosity to know 
what America can do in the way of a singer, and 
Italy in the way of a worshipper, we reproduce a 
small portion of this sublimated puff, ‘ The voice 
of Albani,” says the enthusiast, ‘is one in which is 
felt the vibration of the seven chords of the eternal 
lyre.’ As we have never yet had the pleasure of 
hearing the eternal lyre, we are not in a condition to 
dispute Signor Bertolana’s assertion; and as for the 
seven chords, they are not referred to in any 
thorough bass treatise with which we are familiar, 
‘*In short,”’ continues the critic, ‘‘she is such an 
artist as inspires respect mingled with affection, and 
enthusiasm subdued by reverence. She is a 
morning star—all light, all love. I renounce the 
idea of describing the benefit of last evening, the 
prodigies of Albani’s throat in the “ Carnival of 
Vonice,” the acclamations, the flowers, the crowns, 
the poetry, the gifts. The festival was worthy of 
the goddess of the occasion.” The enthusiast also 
calls her ‘a ray of heaven,” and expresses a doubt 
of ‘this eternal creature finding a heart worthy 
of her love out of the celestial spheres whence 
she descends.” The audience and the populace in 
general seemed to have shared the sentiments of the 
critic. We are informed that after singing the 
‘Carnival of Venice,” she ‘was recalled twelve 
times, and after the tenth recall nearly fainted from 
the wildness of the enthusiasm. She retired, and 
after taking stimulants—nectar or ambrosia of 
course—returned to the stage, when all the audience 
rose, waving their handkerchiefs, and shouting 
‘Viva la prima donna Americana!''’ When she 
went to take her carriage, behold, she found in its 
place a magnificent equipage with four horses, 
‘*the gift of noble admirers.” ‘ Bands of music 
and crowds of people preceded the carriage to her 
home, the crowds only dispersing after her appear- 
ance on the balcony.” Ifthis young lady had saved 
her country, or annexed Rome, or done anything 
else sublime and historical her admirers could 
hardly haye done more, 











“JUDAS MACCABAUS” 
‘‘ MESSIAH,” 
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Believing, as we have repeatedly had occasion 
to remark, that musical thought is in abeyance, 
and that the phrases and forms of the language 
are worn out—passed into the tamest convention- 
alism or a petty and paltry euphuism—the con- 
sideration of artists and critics should be directed 
to the living portion of the legacies of the past- 
away great workers; for from this producing life- 


motion the harmonical system of the future. 
The straight-jacket has been brought within 
the compass of the harmonical sewing machine: 
our composers assay counterpoint and turn out 
a chorus with a certain cleanness and distinctness 
that boasts the sanction of fashion, but 
altogether wanting in solidity, severity, and 
appeal to the heart. It is the conventional tweed- 
suit—always the same cut—the same dull hue— 
the same substance—the neat result, of clever 
mechanism—and all for the moderate outlay of 
three pounds. So itis with the modern oratorio 
chorus; and three pounds is rather more than its 
intrinsic merit ought to exact. The solo music is 
either up in the clouds, making superhuman, 
although unintelligible efforts, after the manner 
of the philosopher in the comedy of “ Aristophanes” 
or it is the mildest exhibition of the Della 
Cruscan School—the sympathetic namby-pamby, 
decorous, without art, and continuous without 
thought. The one attempts the exhibition of the 
impossible-to-be-calculated volcanic eruption; the 
other, the commonest known experience of time- 
worn, and once time-honoured, use. 

Such being the case, advance is necessary, 
somebody must improve, the atelier must be 
cleaned out; the workmen must look out for 
fresh materials, and new tools must be thought 
of and put into hand as speedily as possible. 
Invention can only spring from intercommunion 
with those famous for invention ; there is no other 
way for continuing the chain of new thought 
and grand idea. And as the culture of the 
artistic mind should if possible run along parallel 
with the culture of the popular ear, the best 
way for creating the forthcoming school, and 
preparing the ear of the audience for its reception, 
is unquestionably the constant performance of 
him who has made the oratorio the heart and 
soul of musical life in this country. It is said 
that Mozart kept the preludes and fugues of 
Bach always on his clavichord; and that Beethoven 
was ever peering into and poring over the 
oratorio scores of Handel. What was good for 
a Mozart and appetising to a Beethoven must 
be equally good and appetising to the young 
Mozarts of this day, and our hungry and ravenous 
amateurs. The school to be—the school to 
come—in all probability will be some form 
of counterpoint such as is shadowed out at 
the closing portion of that grand symphony by 
Beethoven just before the voices break in. 
Nothing but counterpoint can rub away the 
affectations and silliness of the present attenuated 
forms; and the master of counterpoint, who 
combines with this power the force and impetus 
of a genial and generous enthusiasm, will sweep 
of the present system with one blow. Now 
Handel being more than a mere composer of 
music—that is to say a great poet—the royal 
singer in the oratorio—he is of all oratorio 
writers the one to set up; his are the oratorios 
to perform, and from him must be taken the 
lessons in art, theory, and msthetics, Thus we 
say to our composers, “ Do you wish to write a 
vocal fugue? Don’t go to Marpurg, Andra, 
Wolff, or Cherubini, but look into Handel. See 
how merciful he is; how in the midst of his 
learned career, he can, and does all at once, 
throw off the canon and the theme and its 
reply, and fascinates with the sympathetic force of 
the ethereal and the mysterious. If you cannot 
write clear and close counterpoint, go and seek it 
from some not well-known artist, and convey it 
into some proper niche in your work, putting 
alongside it such of your own as may prove ample 
apology for the appropriation.” Buononcini is 
said to have conveyed Lotti’s madrigal; but as the 
use involved a prize, Buononcini did a very 
naughty and not-to-be-imitated thing. But 
Handel did not disdain in the ‘ Judas 


Maccabeus"” to turn to Buononcini and borrow his 
themes and ideas for his chorus of “ Tune your 
harps ""—a chorus never written down by his own 





germ must arise the new order that is to keep in 


hand, for he was blind when he composed it, and 


walked up and down his small study in Brook 

Street. Who would ever think of turning to the 

Masses by Graun, except for seeing the origingl 

upon which Handel made the first chorus in the 

“ Judas?” Then for these several conveyances of 

Handel every one must rejoice, for the nert, 

movement is certain to be a roll from the 

magazine of the Great Thunderer. If Handel 

borrowed for the chorus ‘‘ Mourn ye afflicted,” 

he repaid the loan as far as we are concerned 

with hundredfold interest in the next chorus, 

‘«For Sion lamentation make;” and if he madg 

his passacaglia chorus ‘‘ Ah! wretched Israel” 

from the theme of Bach’s passacaglia, he equals 

Bach in learning and artistic power, and 

transcends him in pathos, variety, and intensity, 

And Handel's mode of conveyancing was admirable 
—he worked out one composer at a time. Uris 

in his first Te Dewn, Habermann in his Jephtha, 

Stradella in his first act of the Israel, and Erba 
in his second, Muffat in his Joshua, and so on, 
Handel felt himself unequal to satisfy the 
English public in light themes, and he was too 
much pressed, and too worn to sit down for 
close counterpoint. For these too requisites he 
relied on his special friends—men whom he liked, 
but whom the world had not thought worthy of 
note or remembrance. Muffat was the man 

who claimed to have found out new tunes and 
a new school; he proclaimed his inventions with 
all the pertinacity of a Gliick and a Wagner, 
Handel liked them and knew the public would 
like them. Thus he borrowed the ‘See the 
conquering hero comes,” and the March in 
“ Judas” from Muffat, having at first placed the 
Muffat ‘See the conquering hero” in his 
‘“‘ Joshua.” Now the effect of this system—this 
wise system of conveyancing is marvellously 
good. It makes Handel so lively—for when his 
old bachelorhood is not up to the mark, and he is 
too grave and sedate to write pretty tunes, he turns 
to Steffani and Muffat, and makes these gentle. 
men serve his turn. When he wants a clear, 
hard, crisp, crystalline piece of counterpoint he 
goes to his friends Kalvisch, Telemann, Cesti, 
and Carissimi, and walks away with their very 
best, and makes it infinitely better when he has 
niched it into the place he has fixed for it. Ithas 
been said ‘‘he picked up a pebble and changed 
itintoadiamond.” This is not true; for Handel 
never looked at pebbles, and what scholar could 
be found to waste his time over a flint-stone ? He 
reset diamonds and rubies, and pearls, and every 
sort of jawel upon which he could lay his hand, 
and further displayed them to the higheat advan- 
tage by placing them alongside and in contrast 
with his gems—and these of the very brightest— 
the most luminous—the never to be matched. 

In recommending our modern composers to 
follow the example of Handel we must note that it 
must be imitated with great wisdom and no less 
reserve. For a man who cannot write counter 
point to steal counterpoint would be a 
ridiculous as dangerous. For one who is 
incapable of composing strong, staid, and impres- 
sive melody to appropriate the gay and the genial 
of his departed brother would be conduct most 
reprehensible and certain to be visited with 
unpleasant recoil. There is also another difi- 
culty. The conventionalism of modern counter- 
point is not that of past times, and with 
melody every genuine composer has his own 
order of thought, his own speciality as to the 
use of the chords and their progress. To 
borrow from Schubert—a real man in song—from 
Mendelssohn, Weber, Spohr or any true artist 
of these immediate times is out of the question; 
and to turn to Sarti, Pergolesi, or any of the 
modellers of tho aria and canzonet would be 
fatal. These men possessed great power, great 
thought, great form; and no second-rate genius 
must adventure to take of or from them. It 
took all the genius of Mozart to cover up bis 
obligations to his predecessors. We wish—m*y 
we hope—our youthful struggling immortals 
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a little wholesale appropriation. It would be 
a great comfort to the public and special plea- 
gure to the artist and critic—a rill of pure 
water running through the heart-depressing desert, 
Besides, the habit of reading grand music for 
such purpose would pull them up, and extract 
something good out of them if any good be 
within them. It would be cowardice to borrow 
an idea without the intention of doing something 
in return. Who cares whether Handel used the 
southern Pif for his Christmas Shepherd piping, 
since it is followed by the imperishable re- 
citatives. 

Great as is the popularity of Handel his real 
power is but just beginning to be appreciated. 
He wants space, means, and audience; and in 
the big round world of the South Kensington 
Museum he will get all there. No works but 
those of Handel can legitimately satisfy in this 
enormous concert room, and it will not be 
too large for his large thoughts. Such a chorus 
as ‘* We worship God, and God alonef”’ is grand 
anywhere, superb in Exeter Hall, but what it 
will be in the Albert Hall people cannot imagine. 
They must wait until May next before they can 
realize the idea in its full magnitude and truth. 
The rust of his antiquarianism, the pleasant spirit 
of his conventialism, and the occasional necessary 
consequences of haste and pressure will pass away’; 
but the real, true, special, and individual inimita- 
ble and imperishable Handel will remain and assist 
more in forming and perfecting the new school 
that is to be,than the work of any of his pre- 
decessors, contemporaries, or those that have 
followed after. 











GEORGE FREDERICK YOUNGE. 





In the prime of life and at the outset of an 
honourable and successful career, a good actor has 
been cut down by one of those cruel accidents which 
are at once a general sorrow and a general reproach. 
Mr. George Frederick Younge was—as elsewhere 
stated—in that express train on the North Eastern 
line, which came into violent collision with a goods’ 
train through the negligence or design of a points- 
man. He was one of the five gentlemen who met a 
sudden and violent death. How the supreme 
moment came to poor Mr. Younge we have no 
means of knowing. Hopefully there was no linger- 
ing, and but short pain, When the killed and 
maimed were extricated from the ruins of wood and 
iron (and reports tell us that men and metal were 
seattered by the force of the crash up and down the 
line like chaff) Mr. Younge was found among the 
dead. There is no lover of the stage who does not 
deplore this violent, cruel, and untimely stoppage of 
a life that made itself loved by all who knew Mr. 
Younge, and that promised extended benefits for the 
dramatic art at large. Many a household that knew 
him has unfeigned cause for sorrow; and there are 
those to whom his virtues were unknown, but who 
have derived gratification from his work, and whose 
regret, if less poignant, is not the less sincere. 

About thirty years ago elderly playgoers may 
recollect an actor at Drury Lane named Richard 
Younge, He long held a good position in the Drury 
Lane company, in a day when actors were less birds 
of passage than they are now. This was the father 
of Frederick George Younge. Frederick's own 
career was almost entirely provincial up to four years 
ago. It is true that he made short incursions into 
the metropolis : at one time he appeared in a subor- 
dinate part during Mr. Phelps’s tenancy of Sadlers’ 
Wells; but such adventure led to no permanent 
engagement in town. He received however an offer 
for a colonial tour which suited his purpose ; and in 
Australia he rose to distinction and even became a 
Manager. After many years passed abroad, Mr. 
Frederick Younge returned to England in 1865, 
and took part in an Olympic comedy which had 
no great success at the time and has passed 
Pretty well out of rasollection. But the next 


year the friendship of Mr. Robertson, an old 
schoolfellow, procured for Mr. Younge an engage- 
Ment at the Prince of Wales’s about the time when 





“Ours” was produced. Mr. Younge justified the 
recommendation. He acted Sergeant Jones with a 
characteristic bluffaess which helped to secure the 
success of the comedy. When ‘ Ours” had run its 
course, and ‘‘ Caste” was brought out, the hero's 
part was given to Mr. Younge. The extreme 
naturalness with which he embodied that somewhat 
unheroic hero is familiar to all. George D’Alroy 
was represented as a soft-hearted and somewhat 
soft-headed fellow, with an underlying chivalry and 
honesty—a man with ‘a tongue too large for his 
mouth, and a sentimentality too large for his worldly 
position, but a true soul and brave gentleman at 
bottom. The actor gave life and vigour to the crea. 
tion. The “tongue too large” was so naturally 
assumed, that many people thought Mr. Younge had 
a defect in his speech, and pitied the impediment, 
not knowing that it was a sacrifice to realism. The 
play had a long run—a run (pace Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald and his Doppelgiinger in the Atheneum) 
thoroughly deserved; and at its close the author 
and manager and Mr. Younge made arrangements 
for a provincial tour with a picked company to 
represent “ Caste” and similar plays in the country, 
The speculation was profitable: Mr. Younge was a 
judicious and popular manager; his associates 
respected him, and his audience liked him; thus 
success was secured. In fact this personal liking 
was an atmosphere which never deserted the deceased 
artist; he was a favourite with all—a result of the 
probity and kindliness and simplicity of his charac- 
ter. The ‘* Caste’ company was at the height of its 
success, and was fulfilling remunerative engage- 
ments in the North, when this deplorable accident 
occurred during the transit of the manager from one 
town to another. In an instant the genial, honest, 
industrious life was blotted out—the good artist fell, 
leaving only a memory and a regret. And the regret 
is great as the memory is pure. The qualities of 
Frederick Younge endeared him to a large circle: 
they are qualities which the stage can ill afford to 
lose, 








THE LATE ARCHDEACON HALE. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—The death of this dignitary of the Church 
calls for some further notice than the ordinary 
announcements on such occasions. To the ob- 
jectionable parts of his public conduct I have 
no intention to allude. The public eye has been 
somewhat too keenly fixed on this to do justice 
to his private character and to his long and 
successful Mastership of the Charter House. It 
is to these that I would now briefly call your 
attention. 

The great and undoubted improvement effected 
in the above establishment is in a great measure 
(perhaps chiefly) owing to the searching spirit of 
the age and to the advance of education and 
improvement in manners during the last half 
century. But he had the sagacity to perceive and 
avail himself of these phenomena of the time in order 
to effect the reforms that he meditated in the institu- 
tion in which he had passed his life from childhood 
till the day of his death, and which he loved with a 
patriarchal affection that he carried to his grave. 
The changes he introduced referred chiefly to the 
pensioners, and were carried out with a vigour and 
steadiness to which all who remember the Charter 
House as it was before his appointment will bear 
ample and willing testimony. True, the institution 
is still abused; but where is the charitable founda- 
tion which is not abused? His personal demeanour 
and address unquestionably contributed to his suc- 
cess. Those who were most inclined to differ with 
his political or religious opinions, and to condemn 
some parts of his public conduct, were compelled to 
respect his private character. Open, social, and kind 
to all who approached him, those who called him a 
‘bluff, openhearted Englishman,” gave as correct 
an opinion of him as could be conveyed in as many 
words. Few dignitaries of the Church have so com- 
pletely rid their minds of the pride of caste. He 
had a contempt for the ‘ insolence of office  where- 
soever or in wh¢ ver he saw it. It was pleasant 








to see him walk into the chapel in his full canonicals, 





with the same simplicity and indifference to his 
clerical dignity with which he would have walked 
into his breakfast-parlour. Genial and kind as were 
his manners, he could invest them when occasion 
demanded it with all the dignity and courtesy of high 
rank. Of his strong dislike of a servile demeanour 
towards himself there is a pleasant story told. Some 
pensioners went to him with a petition for an altera- 
tion in the diet. Offended either at the style of the 
petition or the manners of the applicants (or possibly 
at both), ‘‘Gentlemen,”’ said he, “ I do not want you 
to talk to me as if I were God Almighty |” 

The boys liked him, and they had reason to do so. 
On the day of their annual sports he would be seen 
mingling, chatting, and laughing with them in his 
black gown and square clerical cap, for which he 
seemed on these and other occasions to have an 
especial affection, doubtless because it ‘“ remem- 
bered ” him of the time when he was a ‘‘ gown boy " 
himself. For his full-dress canonicals, as aforesaid, 
he cared nothing, 

He wrote a great deal, almost wholly on ecclesi- 
astical subjects. His pamphlet against the law 
abrogating intramural burials, was an_ ill-judged 
piece of business enough, assuming or eluding the 
main points of the question at every step. Charles 
Dickens’s reply to it was what logicians would have 
called ‘a finisher.’ There is, however, no want of 
examples of this passion for upholding an abuse, a 
bad law, or a mischievous custom, merely because it 
is connected with some early and well-beloved affec- 
tion or association. Charles Lamb was an instance; 
but he would have scarcely lent the aid of genius to 
preserve in the heart of a great city a filthy and 
poisonous malaria which was well known to have 
fearfully increased the mortality of the metropolis.* 

The archdeacon's able and successful administration 
of the affairs of the Charter House, together with the 
universal testimony of his friends to the excellence 
of his private character, will fully entitle him to the 
benefit of the time-worn Latin adage—de mortuis 
nil nisi bonum.—Yours, 

CARTHUSIAN, 





NILSSON AT SCHOOL. 





The story of Nilsson’s studies in Paris has been 
already told; but the chroniclers have failed to do 
justice to a lady, who, for three years, devoted her 
energy, ability,—in fact her entire self,—to the early 
education of the celebrated singer. A writer in an 
American journal contributes some reminiscences 
of Nilsson’s pre-artistic life. In Batignoles, a 
suburb of Paris, on a retired street, is a white house 
with a prim exterior, which seemed to have had an 
influence on the street, for it always appeared to be 
enjoying a struggle with dirt, which its neighbours 
for some reason, never attempted. In this prim 
house the reader would have discovered a matronly 
lady—a true specimen of the thoroughbred English 
gentlewoman, by name Mdme, Collinet, She was 
in charge of a school—one of those select establish- 
ments where the first daughters of England received 
what is commonly termed a “ finished education,” 
It was there that the final polish had been delivered 
to the dull brain of many a fair scholar, 

In 1861, Mdlle. Nilsson became an eléve there. 
Her spirituelle character, her artless and happy 
winning disposition, which cannot now be suppressed 
upon the stage, won for her the affection of her 
playmates and the love of her mistress, Mdme, 
Collinet—whose acts of kindness and charity are 
recorded in the hearts of many in Paris, as you may 
say—adopted Christine, and she laboured for her 
success with extraordinary love and fidelity, 
Soirées were given at the school during the winter 
months, and Mdme, Collinet’s soon became a 
rendezvous of the musically cultivated Parisians. 
There was no jealousy of Nilsson among her com- 
panions; on the contrary, they all seemed to struggle 
as to which should sing her praises the loudest. 
Full of fun, the Swedish songstress then was at the 


* Weare told by Mr. Lamb's biographer that he could hardly 
look with patience on the “fine new buildings in the Regent's 
Park.” And he is said to have wept when the old Exeter 
Change in the Strand was remoyed. 
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head of every frolic that was originated at the 
school. 

It was during one of these soirées that the writer 
first made the acquaintance of the cantatrice. 
She was leading a skirmishing party of her fun- 
loving companions, their laughter and wholesome 
enjoyments pervaded the rooms, when Mdme. 
Collinet called her from her spirits, and with a 
face all flushed with pleasure she hastily came 
bounding across the room in answer to the call. 
There was a grace, a self-possession so extremely 
artless exhibited then, which has since been 
the remark of thousands. During the evening 
Malle. Nilsson appeared en costume de bal masqué, 
and she gave some morceaur from ‘ Traviata” 
with marvellous effect. The writer says, ‘‘ Her 
début was approaching. Her vocal teacher was 
present, and I kept my eyes alternately on him and 
his pupil. In fact it was difficult to separate one 
from the other, as there seemed to exist so much 
sympathy between them.” 

Over six years have gone by; time in union with 
wilful fortune has separated the writer from the 
cantatrice. It was therefore with some feelings of 
distrust that, having learned the hour Malle. 
Nilsson received, he handed his card to her valet. 
After waiting some time he was invited to 
mount the staircase of the Revere House leading 
to her apartments. Two minutes more and Nilsson, 
the great singer, was before him. He gays, ‘It 
was a warm reception to tender so humble an 
individual as myself. Where was the dignity, cold 
and formal, which ‘I had anticipated? The six 
years had simply played with the child of fortune. 
There was the same mellow ring to her laugh, the 
same laughing dimples to her smile, and the 
generous impulse of her nature still existed. How 
earnestly she reviewed our acquaintance abroad, her 
career since then, and interested herself in her 
more unfortunate brother.” 





FOOTLIGHT FEVER, 


There is a Footlight Fever other than that which 
seizes the untried aspirant as he walks on at the 
wings. It is different, though belonging to the 
same class of disease. It is the nervousness which 
smites down many cool men when they have to 
make an impromptu speech. There are many men 
who possess every gift by which the most brilliant 
after-dinner speakers are distinguished—imagina- 
tion, wit, keen powers of ridicule, a polished style— 
all except one: sufficient strength of nerve to stand 
upon their legs for ten minutes in the presence of 
two or three hundred pair of eyes. At their desk, 
with a pen in their hands, these men are perhaps 
among the most thoughtful and suggestive of writers ; 
and over a glass of wine, with half-a-dozen friends, 
the liveliest and most sparkling of talkers; but the 
instant they feel themselves on their feet, asking 
permission to propose a toast, or acknowledge their 
own health, they sink to the level of the ordinary 
stutterers of common-place. A writer in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine quotes some specimens of this 
class. Thackeray belonged to it. It was a positive 
torture to him to be called upon to make an after- 
dinner speech. ‘‘ Why don’t they get Dickens to 
take the chair?” he used to say peevishly when a 
deputation had just pestered him into attending 
their anniversary at the London Tavern. ‘“ He can 
make a speech, and a good one, I’m of no use. 
They little think how nervous I am; and Dickens 
does not know the meaning of the word.” And this 
was the fact. Thackeray scribbled out a draft of all 
his speeches, and revised, and altered, and polished 
them as he did a chapter in “Pendennis” or a 
** Roundabout Paper,” and then learnt them by 
heart. But it was a thousand chances to one 
whether he got through half of what he had thus 
prepared; and whether he did or not, he was like a 
toad under a harrow all the evening, and very 
seldom made the slightest play with his eloquence. 

And this is generally the case with men of 
Thackeray's type. It was the case with Theodore 
Hook. Ina club smoking-room the witty editor of 
John Bull would mount the table and keep a select 








circle of boon companions laughing for a couple of 
hours, by mimicking the style of most of our 
Parliamentary orators, Peel, Palmerston, Croker, 
Althorp, ‘the brilliant Baron,” Lyndhurst, 
Brougham, and Follett, reproducing their style, 
their thoughts, all their little affectations and tricks, 
with astonishing fidelity. Yet when called upon to 
put a few sentences together at a Lord Mayor’s 
dinner, the keenest wit in London was brought to a 
stand-still at his third sentence for a thought or a 
phrase, and never in his life got beyond a dozen 
sentences. Pen in hand Jeffrey was the most 
fluent of men. He threw off page after page of 
a slashing criticism for the Edinburgh Review in the 
course of the evening, without a single erasure or 
interlineation, without even a pause for a word. 
But at a dinner table it was a mere chance of hit or 
miss whether his speeches were brilliant successes 
or contemptible failures ; and in the most impor- 
tant after-dinner speech that he was called upon to 
make, that of proposing the health of Charles 
Kemble when presenting him with a testimonial 
inthe name of the City of Edinburgh, he broke 
down at the very outset of his speech, and had to 
sit in confusion and shame. Lord Lytton’s speeches 
read well, but to listen to them as they fall from the 
lips of their author they are as flat as champagne in 
decanters. Goldwin Smith is ineffective. Anthony 
Trollope is surprisingly feeble, although, perhaps, 
now and then, as in his recent speech at the anni- 
versary of the Newspaper Press Fund, you may 
trace a flash or two of the author of “ Barchester 
Towers.” Froude is as dull as an alderman. 
Edmund Yates is pert. Sala talks like a schoolboy 
repeating a half-learnt lesson. Tennyson has never 
risked his reputation by the slightest attempt at 
any kind of eloquence; and Longfellow systematically 
refuses to touch a toast list even with a pair of 
tongs. These names run so high and so low, in the 
ranks of literature, that one is disposed to lay it 
down as a rule that poets, novelists, and historians 
are not of the stuff that brilliant speakers are made 
of. Their intellects are not sufficiently flexible. 
Their wit is not portable. Their nerves are too 
weak, Charles Dickens was the only exception to 
the rule; and, with Charles Mathews and Mr. Lowe, 
he was the best chairman in London. He never 
lost his balance. His wit was always sparkling. 
His strokes of humour never failed to tell. He was 
as much at his ease at the head of the table with 
200 guests as he was in his own library chair 
throwing off a page of dialogue between Mr. Grew- 
gious and Rosa. He did not know what nervousness 
was. 





A RAJAH’S FUNERAL SERVICE. 


An Indian funeral service is a spectacle not often 
to be witnessed in Europe; where, among other 
details the laws might possibly object to the per- 


formance of Suttee. But—with the exception of 
this element—a regular funeral service, incremation 
included, was performed the other day in Florence, 
on the Indian plan. The Rajah of Kolapar died in 
that city, and was burnt according to the rites of 
his native land. The ceremony took place on the 
bank of a river—not the sacred Ganges, but its 
representative for the nonce, the Arno. A Florence 
correspondent describes the process. The body, 
which had been conveyed to the spot in an 
omnibus, was borne by six men down the slope 
leading to the river, and laid upon a board by the 
side of the pyre. The night was pitch dark, and 
the only lights were a couple of feeble lanterns, car- 
ried by two members of the procession. The turban 
on the head and the richly-embroidered mantle that 
closely enveloped the body were of bright scarlet. 
The bracelets, necklace, and jewels upon the body 
reached the value of several thousand pounds. 
The body was carefully raised and laid upon the pile 
formed of logs and standing breast high. Every 
man engaged in the mournful ceremony knew per- 
fectly what he had to do, and discharged his pious 
office with noiseless precision, in no way discon- 
certed by the presence of so many inquisitive 
strangers—about three hundred, roughly caleulated. 
One placed various substances in the mouth and in 





the hands of the deceased; a second sprinkled 
camphor over and around the body; another 
muttered a few short prayers; a fourth, who 
attracted particular notice, took a white linen cloth, 
and with it performed several strange evolutions, 
now twisting it round his head, now folding it 
across his shoulders, and ever and anon wheeling about 
his whole person after the style of a waltzer. Then the 
body was roughly hedged in with planks, forming g 
sort of box, upon which were thrown various perfumes 
and essences. Then were added fresh logs, piled up to 
a height of about two yards, and, after the addition of 
many handfuls of a composition of beeswax anj 
turpentine, the whole was crowned with a quantity 
of brushwood and shavings. In this part of their 
duty the Indians were assisted by some of the 
Florentines, who performed the part intrusted to 
them with the easy composure of men who had done 
nothing else but burn rajahs from their childhood 
upwards. Lastly, the mass was kindled, and in an 
instant the whole scene changed its aspect. Tho 
flames, aided by a strong gust of wind, shot up 
lustily, lighting up all around, and throwing a lurid 
glare upon the calm but discoloured stream that 
flowed a few yards below. Each had his allotted 
station round the fire, upon which they stood 
intently gazing with an expression of mournful 
resignation. From time to time one of them would 
turn round to wipe away ‘a flood of genuine tears, 
perfectly distinguishable from the mere ceremonial 
emotion’prescribed by the rite. 

When the pile was consumed about half way down 
the curiosity of the crowd appeared to be sated, and 
most came away. But the Indians, who had still 
more to do, and the few guards sent down to keep 
order remained on the spot until long after daybreak, 
At[seven o'clock, the wood being all consumed, the 
remaining embers were extinguished with water from 
the river. The ground was carefully swept, and 
dishes of rice placed upon it at regular intervals, 
Then the ashes of the dead prince, whose body is 
said to have been wrapped in a preparation of 
asbestos, were collected and placed in a porcelain 
jar, while the ashes of the funeral pile, together 
with everything which had been used in its con- 
struction, such as iron bars and the like, were taken 
to the river and dropped in at mid-stream. A few 
more prayers and genuflexions, and all was over, 








A DISPUTE ON DECORATIONS. 


Macintosu v. Woop. 

The plaintiff in this case was a builder and house 
decorator, who bad been largely engaged in doing 
work upon Theatres, and the defendant was Mrs. 
Wood, of St. James’s Theatre. The action, tried 
last Monday in the Court of Common Pleas before 
Lord Chief Justice Bovill and a special jury, was to 
recover a balance said to be due for redecorating 
that building and some other work there. 

Mr. Huddleston, Q.C., and Mr. Petheram appeared 
for the plaintiff ; and Mr. Digby Seymour, Q.C., and 
Mr. Lewis for the defendant. 

It was stated that Mrs. Wood took the St. James's 
Theatre on the 29th of September, 1869, and 
arranged to open it on the 16th of the following 
month. She desired to have the place redecorated, 
and the plaintiff contracted to do the work then 
contemplated for about £300. Subsequently further 
orders were given, and in the end the plaintiff's 
bill amounted to £890. There had been paid on 
account £850; there was some small credit given 
beyond this, and the balance was now sued for. 

On behalf of the defendant it was stated that one 
question would be, How much of the work done 
was within the original contract, and there would 
further be disputes as to prices and quantities. 

After a good deal of discussion, it was 
that a verdict should be taken pro formé for the 
plaintiff, subject to a reference to arbitration. 


weyv SONGS BY JULES BENEDICT. 


“HALCYON DAYS.” 
*“ BOCCHINA.” 
“ON THE MOUNTAINS.” 

Worps sy tar Hox. Mas, NORTON. 
Composed for and sung by 
CHRISTINE NILSSON 

Post free for 25 stamps each, 


Cranzn & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


[Vata aaa a a aaa a atone 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 38. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*," The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
Which go often acts as a drawback to the introdue- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; with Knee 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: _ 
£3 3s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell’; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 





No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 





No. 5. 


£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
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CRAMER & CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £23. 
Five Octaves, Ten Stops. 








Expression. 
Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Forté. Forté. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
No. 2. 


OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £33. 
Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops. 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine, Tremolo. 
Forté, Forté. 

No. 3. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48. 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops. 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon, Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
2nd Basson. 2nd Hautbois. 
Violoncello. Musette. 
Voix Humaine. Voix Celeste. 
Forté, Forté. 


*.* The tout ensemble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 





MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO. have a large and varied stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both Srmptz and with Prncousston. The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, have rendered them universal 
favourites. 


PRICES FROM £6 6s, UPWARDS, 


Acconpina To Number or Srors anp §12zE, 


Price Lists forwarded free on application, 





MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS, 


Tux invention of the “‘ Dountz Expression,” which 
M. Mustel has introduced in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied . 
The Pneumatic Swells of the ‘‘ Forr# Expressiry ” 
Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
or er. The “Harre Eounng”’ Stop— 
formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate simul- 
taneously—produces a very agreeable peculiarity of 
tone. 


PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £125; WALNUT, £135, 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, Wi 








' 199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 











INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN LLLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


lN\HE PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY 


AND DRAMATIC EFEECT. By PERCY FITZ- 
GERAL D, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. 


EASANT LIFE i in n SWEDEN 


LLOYD. -_ivol, Bro, 


QTRAY “LEAVES of SCIENCE 


FOLK-LORE. By J. SCOFFERN, M.B., Lond. 


. By L. 





and 
1 vol 
Bvo. 


ELIGIOUS THOUGHT in_ 


MANY, 


GER- 
By the Times Correspondent at Berlin. 1 vo 
8vo. 


EYOND THESE VOICES: By the 








EARL OF DESART. 8 vols. 

l\HE FLORENTINES: A Story aia 
Home-life in Italy. By the Countess MARIE wONTE. 

MERLI 8 vols. 

B OUGHT WITH A PRICE. A Novel. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Golden Pippia.” * ve 

“ADY -“WEDDERBURN’ 5 “WISH. ‘By 

JAMES GRANT. 8 vols. 

i OBERT LYNNE. A Novel. By 
MARY BRIDGMAN, 2 vols, 


PRIVATE INQUIRY. By CHARLES 
H. ROSS. 8 vols. 


a ILY TRUE. 


CASHEL HOEY. 3 vols. 


RIGHTED WRONG. ~ By EDMUND 


YAT ES. 8 vols. 





A Novel. By Mrs. 








to-day. 1 vol. 


M\HE INQUISITOR. By WILLIAM 
GILBERT, 8 vols. f 

Wenmsens GRANGE: a Novel. By 
LANGFORD CECILL. 8 vols. 
yROUGHT TO BOOK. By HENRY 
SPICER, 2 vols. 

Sera with BRIARS: a Story of 





INSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





Price 74. 6d., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, originally 
published at 128., 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 

A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 

The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tux Rev. J. POWELL METOALFE, 


The Music Selected and Revised, 


Anp an Lyrnopuctony Essay on tom Rise axp Paogness oF 
tur Rounn, Catcn, anp Canon ; 


Aso Brocrarnicat Notices Or THE Compossns, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 
Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 


sponding Member of the iety of Antiquaries, Scotland ; 
Musical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c. 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, W. 


_ 





RENDANO, 








A. 
Chant du Paysan (iteoenen Sanne - obese 
Laura (Magurka) ..,.. oes ° 


Napolitaine (Valse de Salon) 
Sur le Lac + sagan 
Fantasie-V alse .. 

These compositions 


are cnccodiogty effectiv 
tho hl} inal tyle, 
— y orig 2. tee paeee ent ing 
Craman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


NEW COMIC SONGS. 


Cod liver oil. H. 8. Leigh .. o 

The Story of « Naughty Uo Boy. ‘Ditto . 
Uncle John. Ditto ........ 

The Cats. Howard Pal. . i. 00000000 sees tecceecesecees 
The Fancy Basnar, «. W. Haat occ cece vccccccscccece 
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THE OROHESTRA. 
RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 
“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 
ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, Lphig yA and other 
Bevlesiastical Verses, 28. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 
STABAS MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 
HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK BCom. 
bt is. ; song? is. ‘2, eek cay te pont fa — 
THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
aya Qs. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 
8, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 
THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
Ma. 64 ; by post, 28. 7d. 





NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PIOTU- 
RESQ on Dalmatia, Croatia, =“ and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by Post, 6s 


TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of ‘Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, mg yf as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1 
THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
Sy AY BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
8. . 
THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8S. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 
THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 





WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 

PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I., Advent to Leut; Vol. IL., 

Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 

after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 

&c, Each Vol. 5s, 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 

Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 

Translated from the German. In cloth, 6s.; by 

post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 

Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 

by post, Is. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

aa Panag abe of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 

t Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 

f the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 

} ln of all the Charities in connection with thie 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. ; 
by post, 3s, 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s, 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d. ; by Post, lla. 6d. ; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. 1. On Prespytertanism and Invingism. 
Vol Il. On AnasartisM, the InpgranpEnts, and the Quaxgrs, 
ol, ILI, On Meruopism and SwepensorGians, 
Each 8s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. TV. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols. Each 4s. 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the ep of the Book of Onatiien 
Ee: By (e per. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
48.; by Post, 4s 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. frons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s, 6d. 

SANOTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 

the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 

).”"—British Magazine. 7%.; by 


ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 





TION. 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 





WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALEER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. Ts. ; by post, 


78. 6d. 
INCENSE, eqpecablo to Scripture and Antiquity. 


1 
oBWALD' the. ¥ » YOUNG ARTIST. A ‘Tale for 








Caansn & Oo, Limited, 201, Regeat-steeet, W. 


A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA-| HAYD: 








9, 70, 





(No. 876, Dec. 





AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


GROVER AND BAKER. 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 








EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InstrucTION Gra7Is. 
Illustrated Prospectus and Samples of Werk sent poat free, 


BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


ae 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 





Pianofortes of every descrtption on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Twnings 
undertaken. 


CRAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 


THE MUSTEL HARMONIUM. 
C= & CO., are appointed sole Agents in 
Great Britian and Ireland, for the above celebrated Instru- 
ments, which are on view at their Harmonium Gallery, 201, 
Regent-street, W ° 


RAWING ROOM OPERETTAS for Ladies 
Voices ; in one act, with Pianoforte accompaniment. 


ware A PARLOUR MAID. Music by 
ome ©. Lavery. Words by H. L. F. pu Taengavx. 
8. 


aye Music by W. C. Levey. Words by 


H. L. F. pv Terrgavx. Price 2s. 


HE ROSE OF SAVOY. Drawing-room Operetta 
for Young Ladies. Music by Luict Bonpgss. This 
Musical Play is specially adapted for School-examinations, 
Evening-parties, &c. It contains three principal réles—soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, contralto—and chorus. The play is in one act, 
with adaptable scenery; the music light and sparkling. In 
handsome cover, with lustrated title-page, Price 5s. net. 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 











RAMER’S CHEAP UNIFORM EDITIONS of 
the SONATAS of BEETHOVEN, MOZART, and 


Beethoven’s Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper 
covers, 4s. 6d. ; or handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Mozart’s Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper covers, 
8s. ; cloth, 6s. 


Hagés's Tea Selected Sonatas, paper covers, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 
4s. 
Cramen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








OYOUS WINE. German Drinking Song, by 


Gustave Hiuzer. Price 3s. 


Cnamun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


from “BALLO IN MASCHERA,” 
arranged by T. Baowss, Price 8s. 











J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 


Caaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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ENCLISH SONGS. 


The voices are indicated as follows (8) Soprano ; (c) Contralto ; 


(t) Tenor ; (B) Bass. 


BALFE, M. W. Hidden Voices (s) 

I love thee (in E flat and G a (1 ) 
BARNETT, J. My fairy Queen (s) - 
BENEDICT, JULES. Bocchina (s) 

me » Halcyon days (in E flat and F) (s) 

” ” 

G flat) (s) .. 

(The above three are sung by Malle. "Nilsson). 

" és How Many? (r re. 

The Dead Soldier (Der todte Soldat) (x ) 


On the Mountains, Echo Song (in E flat and 


BLUMENTHAL, J. O waly, waly, up the bank (in F and A flat) (s s).. ; 


(Sung by Malle. Nilsson.) 
BORDESE, L. Over the merry Campanian rg ‘ 
The first Christmas night.. 
CALLCOTT, J.G. The Warning (s) 
(Sung by Mdme. Gilardoni. ) 
CHRISTY’S SONGS. Driven from home ‘3 
$9 Mill May.. 
DISTIN, T. Exile’s home (rt) . 
I'm a fisherman bold (B) 
The Miller’s Maid (1) 
DOUGLAS, HOPE. First and last Kiss (sts) 
Message from the Sea (2) 
. Work still to do ft. 
GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. Marguerite p ee 
ai 9 Cleansing fires (in C and D) (B) .. 
(Sung by Mr. Santley). 
GOUNOD, CH. The Brooklet’s Song . 
HARVEY, Mrs. I’m faithful to thee, “ Molly’ s faith” (s) 
HERVE. Song of the Butterfly (s) 
My hope i iso’er(s) .. 
LODER, E.J. Kings of the Ocean 
MASSON, Mrs. Love meas thou lovest me once ‘ 
PYNE, Mdme. BODDA. Inez, Waltz song(s) .. 
PUGET, A. The Abbey Bell os oe oe 
REED,GERMAN. “If,” Song.. oe 
REYLOFF, EB. Birthday Song .. 
Fireside Dreams (x) ve 
* Over the rolling Sea (B) .. 
(The last mentioned two are sung by Sig. Foli. ) 
SANTLEY, C. Only to love (in C and D) (7 ors) .. 
(Sung by the composer.) 
SMART, H. Bird and the lute (s) 


. 
. 
. 
ee 
. 
. 
” ” o 
. 


ee 


S$Seeev&c§ue#e«e64e#e 


The Bird’s were telling one another (in F and A wanes (s) ; 


STAN. ISLAUS, F. Frou-frov. (1) ° 
ST. GERMAINE, Mdme. Clasp hands and say good- bye . ks 
Thy voice across my spirit falls .. 
SWEDISH BALLAD. Spring and Autumn (in D and E) (s) 
(Sung by Malle. Nilsson.) 
SMITH, C.'W. My lady sleeps (‘r) 
TIDDEMAN, Miss. Starry Crowns of Heaven, Sacred Song 
Sound Sleep, 
TAYLOR, W.F. Syren’s Spell (s) 3 oe 
Voice that went and came, The . ee we 
VIVIEN. Katty Molloy, Irish Ballad (s) . 
WILHELM. Who'll watch the Rhine (Die wacht am Rhein) 


VOCAL DUETS, TRIOS, &c. 


ARDITI,L. For ever mine, Duettino (sr).. ee ee 
BISHOP, Sir. H. Sleep, lady sleep, Trio (ssp) be oe 
HERVE. Can you go (Chilpéric), Duet (st) bs an 
LUTZ, MEYER. Dreams (sr) . 

TAYLOR, B. The minstrels are a happy race (Part Song) (scorn) 


ITALIAN VOCAL MUSIC. 

ARDITI, L, Per sempre mio, Duet (st) .. ve 

LINDSAY, COL. Provvidenza, Duet (s¢) ar 
LUTZ, MEYER. Xenia, Scena (s) 
ROMANO, G. LiInvito al mare (x) 

(Sung by Mr. Santley.) 

” Il Lamento della prigioniera, Canzone (8) .. 

” Non ti lagnar, Canzonetta (s) 











PIANOFORTE PIECES. 





AUMPELDER, J. Tyrolienne (b) 
BILEMMA H. Reverie (b) oe 
SROUSTELL. Tarentella () 
BUHL, A. Clair de Lune (b)  .. 
” L’Entrée a Londres (6) 
Souvenir 4 Richmond (5) 
DUBOIS, Ch. La Marseillaise (a) 


ee 

ee ** ve 

* . oe 

ve ** ee 

. * 

ee ae es 
oe 


ee 


(a) signifies easy ; (b) moderately difficult; (c) difficult. 
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PIANOFORTE PIECES—. ontinued), 


EGGHARD, J. Ame Chirie (b) .. 
GOLLINELLI, B. Pensieri fuggitivi (b) 
GRETTON, G. Marche Joyeuse (c) oe 
JAELL, A. Filina, Nocturne (c) .. ve *e 
Aux bords d’une source, Impromptu (c) 
KEENS, H.P. Grand Italian Trumpet march i : 
KOETTLITZ, E. Chilpéric, Fantasia fc C).. 
Pe Irish Airs i 
Pres d’un Ruisseau, Fantasia (c) 


KUHE, W. Brave old oak (b) ve 
The Sea, the Sea (b) .. ee 
LACHON, P. La Marseillaise (b) 
MUDIE, T.M. Operatic Melodies : 
No. 1. Una furtiva lagrima (b) 
2. Io son riceo (b)  .. 
3. Dal tuo stellato (b) 
4. Di tanti palpiti (b) 
5. Che fard senza (b).. 
6. Ah forse 8 lui (}) .. 
NAYLOR, 8. Chilpéric, Fantasia (c) 
L’Oca del’ Cairo, Fantasia (c) 


OURY, Mdme. Souvenir de Paris (b . ee 
RENDANO, A. Chant du paysan (b ° ee 
Pr Napolitain, Valse de salon (b) ‘ ae 
” Laura (b) oe ee ae 


Fantasia Valse (b) 

RUMMEL, J. Divertissement Militaire on National Songs 

and German) oe 

SMITH, C. W. Three characteristic sketches (b) .. 
Ophelia, Mazurka () se 


SPINDLER, mm. Seater Sweetly (b)  .. ee ee 
SURENNE, J.T. Bijoux Operatiques (a or b): 

No. 1. Batti, Batti .. +e or 

2. Ah perdona se eo ee 

3. Il mio tesoro .. ee oe 

4. Voi che sapete ee ee 

~ Dove sono 4s oe ee 

6. Sull’ aria an Pr 

THALBERG, S. Dal tuo Stellato (Extrait de “ Mose ”) (¢) «6 

Study in E flat = (c) ‘ oe 


TONEL, L. Spray of Ocean (b) . 
Babbling Streams (b) 
VOGLER, E. Die Grotte 0) oe 
WOLLENHAUPT, H. L’Esperance ( ry" 
Mars, Grande Marehe (c) 
Héléne, Valse (b).. 


ee oe ee 


” ” ee 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
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DIABELLI, A. Twenty-eight, Progressive melodious exerdises in four 





books : ) 

Bx. 1. Exercise —- C major and minor .. pa 
s + nF and G major or minor pe 
3. 4 D jor and minor oe pe 
»  Aand E major and minor we 
FAVARGER, R. Il Trovatore, Grand Duo (c)_ «. “ “ 

- La Sonnambula, Grand Duo (c) .. 
JAELL, A. et. M. Marcia Alla Turca, from Beethoven's ‘Ruins of 
Athens (c) oe oe ar oy oe se 

DANCE MUSIC. 

QUADRILLES. 
Bon-Bon, The (Illustrated) se és ve W. M. Lutz 
Chilpéric, The do. ée we »» O. H. R. Marriott 
Crystal Fountain, The .. ee we «. W. Hemingway 
Winter Nights, The ee ee 7) C. H. R. Marriott 
WALCES 8. 
Azalea,The .. ee »»  G, Richardson 
Blue Bell, The (Ltlustrated) ve ee W. M. Lutz 
Christine ‘Nilsson, The (do. _ pe : 0. H. R. Marriott 
Chilpéric, The (do. } «eo ee we F. Musgrave 
Fairies’ Greeting ee 06 .. FVA. Reissiger 
Magic, The (Illustrated). ws ee W. H. Montgomery 
Rose of the Alps (do.) .. oe oe oe W. M. Lutz 
GALOPS. 
Brigand, The ee we ee * se G. Richardson 
Bridal Bells, The oe oe os es H. Millars 
Chilpéric, The .«. ee oe ee ». ©. H. R. Marriott 
Delight of the Ball o¢ ea oe pe J. Whitaker 
Squib, The be 5, iy ¥ ae W. M. Lutz 
POLKAS. 
Genevra, The ee of e oe ee W. Hemingway 
Little Pet, The .. ry ea 7 we J. Boucher 
Morning Star. ? The oe ee ee ee W. Hemingway 
SCHOTTISCHE. 

Evening, The .. we ~ os »s W. Hemingway 





London; CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND, &c., 





IN VARIOUS COLOURS. 








PIANOFORTE. 


DANCE ALBUM. 
Beautifully printed on toned paper, illustrated cover, gilt edges, &c., con- 
taining 16 pieces by Godfrey, Arditi, &c. Price 2s. 
ALBUM OF NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
Quadrilles, Waltzes, Galop, and Polka, by the best Dance Music Composers 
of the day. Profusely illustrated, gilt edges, &c., 7s. 6d. 
THE DANCE MUSIC OF SCOTLAND. 
A collection of Reels, Strathspeys, &c., for Pianoforte. Arranged by J. T. 
Surenné. One vol., fancy cloth. Price 7s. 
SONGS OF SCOTLAND WITHOUT WORDS. 
For Pianoforte. Arranged by J. T. Surenne, One vol., fancy cloth. 
Price 7s. 
BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. 
Handsomely bound, cloth, various colours, gilt edges and letters. Price 8s. 
MOZART’S SONATAS. 
Handsomely bound, cloth, various colours, gilt edges and letters. 
HAYDN’S SONATAS. 
Handsomely bound, cloth, various colours, gilt edges and letters. Price 5s. 
CLEMENTI’S SONATAS. 
Handsomely bound, cloth, 1 gE: gilt edges and letters. Price 
8. 6d. 
MOZART’S SONATAS. 
Edited by Lindsay Sloper. In two vols., cloth, 15s. each. 
MENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE WORTE. 
(Songs without Words.) 
Limp cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


Price 7s. 


Complete. 


HARMONIUM. 


POPULAR TUTOR. 

Giving a clear Explanation of the Stops and the use of the Bellows, with 
a variety of Favourite Melodies, easily arranged for the Instrument 
by E. F. Rimbault, Scarlet Cloth, gilt edges, price 3s.; or in paper 
covers, 28. 





SACRED AIRS, 

A collection of, selected from the works of Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Haydn, Rossini, Mendelssohn, &c., arranged by E. F. Rimbault. 
Scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; or in paper covers, 4s. 

SONGS BY HANDEL, % 
A Seleetion of, extracted from his Oratorios, arranged expressly by E. F. 
Rimbault. Scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; or in paper covers, 4s. 
PSALMS, HYMNS, AND CHANTS, 
A BSeléction of the most Favourite, by eminent Church Composers, including 
thé celebrated ‘‘Té Deum” by Jackson, arranged expressly by E. F. 
Rimbault.* Scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; or in paper covers, 4s. 


VOCAL. 


VOCAL GEMS. 

A collection of upwards of 400 of the most popular and standard songs of the 
day, with pianoforte accompaniment and including some of the best of 
Wallace and Balfe’s Operatic songs, in three vols., cloth, price 6s. each, 

SONGS OF THE WAR. 

French andGerman. As sung by the Beiiigerent Armies. With the original 
words and an English translation by L. H. F.du Terreaux. Fancy cloth, 
gilt edges and letters, price 3s.; or in two-parts, paper covers, 1s. each, 

WOOD'S SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 
In One Volume, half Morocco, gilt edges, &c., &c., price 21s.; or in 3 vols, 
fancy cloth, gold lettered, 7s. each. 
MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, 
With New Symphonies and Arrangements, by G. A. Macfarren. One vol, 
cloth, 18s. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 

A Book of, with the Ancient Melodies to which they are sung (including the 
celebrated ‘‘ Boar’s Head Song”). Collected and edited by E. F. Rim. 
bault, LL.D., F.S.A. . Bound in limp cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

NURSERY RHYMES, 

A Collection of, with the Tunes to which they are still sung in the nurseries of 
England. Obtained principally-from oral tradition, collected and edited 
E. F. Rimbault, LL.D., F.S.A. Cloth, illustrated frontispiece. Price 3, 

HANDEL’S “ MESSIAH.” 
Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, by W. Horsley, 
Mus. Bac.,; Oxon. In cloth, gilt lettered and red edges. Price 2s. 
HANDEL’S “JUDAS MACCABAUS.” 
Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, by Dr. John 
Clarke. Cloth, gilt lettered and red edges. Price 2s. 
HAYDN’S ‘“ CREATION.” 
Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. Cloth, gilt 
lettered and red edges. Price 2s. 
ROSSINI’S “STABAT MATER.” 
Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. 
lettered and coloured edges. Price 2s. 
CELEBRATED GLEES AND PART-SONGS. 
Cramer’s Collection of. . Vol. I, coloured cloth, gilt letters, marble edges, 
; Price 10s, 
THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS OF ENGLAND. 
A collection of nearly 400 specimens of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries. Adapted to modern use. The words revised, 
adapted, or re-written by the Rev. J. Powell Metcalfe. The music 
selected and revised, and an introductory essay on the rise and progress 
of the Round, Catch, and Canon; also biographical notices of the 
Composers, written by Edward F. Rimbault, LL.D., Member of the 
Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm. Price 12s. 


Cloth, gilt 





POPULAR OPERETTAS. 
FOR DRAWING-ROOM AND OTHER REPRESENTATION, 





*“WANTED A PARLOUR MAID. 
For Three Ladies’ Voices (two Sopranos and Contralto), written by Henry 
Ffrench, composed by W. C. Levey, with stage directions, &c. Paper 


covers, 2s, 
THE SLEEPING QUEEN. 
(Comic.) 
In Two Acts, for Soprano, Corftralto (or Mezzo-Soprano), Tenor, Bass, and 
Chorus, written by Henry Farnie, composed by Balfe. Stiff covers, 15s. 


*THE ROSE OF SAVOY. 

For Three Ladies’ Voices, (two Sopranos and Contralto), written by Henry 
Farnie, composed by Luigi Bordese, with stage directions, &c. Illus- 
trated cover; 5s. 

. PUNCHINELLO. 
In One Act, for Quintett (Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Tenor, Baritone, and 


Bass), with or without chorus, written by H. Farnie, composed by W. C. | 
Levey. Stiff Hllustrhted cover, price 15s. Libretto with stage direptions,! s) 
fs) 


dresses, &c. Price 1s, 
*FASHION. 
(Operetta.) 
In One Act, for Ladies: 


W. ©. Levey, with stage directions, &¢:, &c. 2s. 


JESSY LEA. 
In Two Acts, for Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass. Written by John 
Oxenford, composed by G. A. Macfarren. Cloth, 21s. 


_ BRIDE OF SONG. 
In One Act, for Soprano, Contralto, Terior, and Bass, without Chorus, 
Written by H. Farnie, composed by Jules Benedict. Cloth, 12s. 


* These musical plays are specially adapted for School Examinations, 
Evening Parties, Private Soirées, dc. They contain three principal réles— 
pas tr Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, and Chorus, and the music is light and 
sparkling. 


, 2OMA 
Written by L. H. F. du Terreaux, composed hy 4 





> ol. I. 4 
Limp cloth, 6s., containing Observations on the Art of Singing, by Garcia, 
y2 | with Exercises, Advanced Solfeggi, &c., from the most celebrated writers; 
Ly } and Songs; Duets, Trios, &c., by popular and well-known composers. 
Ay 


2 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


EDUCATIONAL ied or FOR THE PIANO. 
ol. I. 

Limp cloth, 6s., containing the Rudiments of Music, extracts from Cramer's 
Celebrated Tutor, and Lessons, Exercises, &c., arranged ina progres 
sive manner. 

EDUCATIONAL ea FOR THE PIANO. 
ol. II. 

Limp cloth, 6s., containing extracts from Cramer’s Celebrated Studies for 
Advanced Pupils, with Fantasias, Morceaux, &c., selected from the 
works of the great masters, Handel, Mozart, Herz, Haydn, Cramer, &. 

EDUCATIONAL oe os FOR THE VOICE. 
ol. I. 

Limp cloth, 6s., containing the Rudiments of Music and all the necessary 
Instructions for the perfect cultivation of the Voice ; Lessons, Exercises, 
&c., selected from the Italian school of singing and the works of 
Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, and other celebrated masters; Duets, Trios, 
and Part-songs, by celebrated composers. 

EDUCATIONAL ry FOR THE VOICE. 





THEORETICAL. 


HARMONY AND THOROUGHBASS, 

Introduction to, with numerous Examples and Exercises, by John Goss, 
Professor of Harmony at the Royal Academy of Music, Organist of Bt. 
Paul's Cathedral. Limp cloth, price 10s, 6d. 

HARMONY, 

Treatise on, translated and adapted from the German of Ernst Friedrich 
Richter, fee at the Conservatorium of Music, Leipsic), by Franklin 
Taylor. Limp cloth, price 7s. 6d. Z 


7 HARMONY, : 
Rudiments of, with progressive exercises, by G.&. Macfarren. Limp clotbs 
; ¥ price 7s. 6d. tS 





London: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 
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